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LETTER OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
I enclose a copy of a letter, written early in the | 
forties by Miss Martineau when she was staying at 


Tynemouth. It is addressed to an old friend, who 
has gone to her rest within the last few months at 
the ripe age of ninety-four :— 
Tynemouth, Tuesday. 

Deak Miss ——,—I return all the books to your 
house,—you not being there to receive them I 
‘Dona Olimpia’ does not take. gave it up, 
! Far different is the other 
Memoir and Diary kept me up far too late, for two 
nights, interest 
was not a ple ble one, after the first half volume. As 
a whole, the book has grieved & shocked me. The more 
my interest in the Friends & in the Gurneys, the more 
ead is this record to me. This sweet creature had pro- 
hably an intellect & powers of every kind whereby her 
Maker might have been glorified in a healthy, cheerful, 
ratural life But, from the snares into ] 
led, how different was her existence ! 

le by her an exclusive pursuit, instead o 

s more 1 erverted all | 
nguished finest powers. 

le, I attribute much to 
» with the Friends in some 

, 


pies,—the 


suppose. 
ifter an 


», Gurney’s 


eure 


itura 


a Friend 


disting i shing 


freedom of th 
bstinence from 
worship of the 
I goes far to neutralize 
& almost as bad is their application of the doc- 
about Divine Influences, All my life lL 
the Gurneys speak 


80 Cail 


hearing 


| have met, early, with some religious guide who w® 


their 
; 


lile & 
; 


Meeting & at funerals, & while reading J, J. G.’s books, 
the extinction of their intellects in regard to religious 
subjects, by their worship of the letter of the records of 
the gospel. Such minds as theirs are reduced to etring- 
ing together texts, & that, not according to their 
natural & rational connexion, but by fanciful relations 
of tropes & figures, w® will not bear the test of so 
much as another person’s mind, What is this diary of 
Priscilla’s but a large accumulation of two materials—of 
tropes w" are dreadful trifling in the presence of our 
solid & serious X* interests, & of records of afflicting 
sufferings, such as our Father surely never appointed 
to us, but w are the necessary results of an 
artificial state of mind, & of an unnatural mode of 
life. The great sin & misery of this age,—the ten- 
dency to self-coneciousness—is aggravated by such 
errors a8 poor P. G.’s to an extent w® makes us specu- 
late as to whether the best meaning people of our time 
ire not doing as much to the dishonour of God & the 
injury of society as some who are careless of divine 
things. To my eye, the whole course of a superstition 
like P. G.’s is marked by God's displeasure—in the nar- 
rowness of mind caueed in the disciples of such a teacher 

in her own grievous & unauthorized conflicts,—in the 
wear & tear of body & mind endured by such,—& in the 
reaction, whereby fatal carelessness & laxity are caused 


| in those who see that the superstition is wrong, & attri- 


bute the wrong to religion itself. If poor P. G. could 
have 
shown her that the enare of the religions of this time is 
too much introspection, & who w* have employed her 
sensibility on something else than her spiritual state,— 
diverting her attention, as much as possible, from frames 
& feelings, she might now have been blessing the world 
in an active, cheerful, self-forgetting benevolence, ani- 
mating to similar purposes the minds she inoculated 
with a pernicious & selfish superstition,—yes, selfish,— 
for this watching over one’s spiritual enjoyments & de- 
pression is selfish, though its objects are more refined 
than the pursuit of external indulgences, Here comes in 
the inestimable, immortal sbout Wilberforce 
& Clarkson, ttle story that will never be lost, x 
w" is, to me, the most pregnant anecdote I ever read or 


anecdote 


the li 


| heard of, 


I am well aware (for nobody has read more religious 
biographies) that the Diary is not to be taken as any 
fair representation of the individual as in the view of 
others, & I can make allowance for the natural—the in- 
evitable danger of a diary becoming a mere record of 
frames & feelings. I myself have had to take warning as 
to this. Once | had to restrict my own Journal to the 
recording of facts & ideas unconnected with myself; & 
since I have been il!, to ciecontinue my diary,— 
finding the tendency eo irresistible to set down, what 
was uppermost at the time, my own state of mind & 
varying feelings. I can thus make allowance for any 
error of the kind ari-ing from anxiety to be & grow 
good; but I regard thia as a snare,—a very pernicious 
temptation, & never did I meet with a stronger confirma- 
tion than in P, G, I may add that to me a very 
strong commentary is added in my knowledge of the 
Gurneys, & my friendship with some of the Norwich 
Friends,—in the str ntrast between the liberality 
& good sense of the Gurnevs as to all affairs not immedi- 
ate ted with religion, & their narrowness, super- 
‘ asceticiem within 
heir religious pale, whereby, to my knowledge, they 
cast great discredit on the religion w® they misrepresent, 
Here is a long sermon, w® may be unwelcome to you. 
But my heart ia moved & grieved by this sad story, — 
this record of involving loss of 
peace i bat maintenance & increase of 


nyain, 
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both w® are the blessed purposes & results of our Chris- 
tianity, I am most truly yours, 
H. Martiveac, 


Rost. Bratr. 


NAMES OF OXEN AND COWS, 

In ‘N. & Q.,” 7S. vi. 144, 269, 374, 462, we 
contributed certain names of dogs which we had 
come upon in our reading. Others correspondents 
added to our catalogue, so that the whole, if re- 
duced to alphabetical order, will be useful to those 
who care for animals not for their utility, but for 
the effect they have on the imagination. Almost 
every dog has a name. It is only a few highly 
favoured cows and oxen which are so distinguished. 
We have avoided the fancy names in the herd- 
book, but have given such others as we have 
found. Where a date only occurs the authority 
is Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ iv. 388 :— 

A One, 1809. 

Bee, 1809. 

Ben Brace. 
p- 140. 

sroad Cut, 1809 

Browney, 1809. 

Browning, Will of Robert Todd, of Bicker, Lincoln- 
shire, 1546. 
Bryde. 
shire, 1551, 

Cherrie, Cherye. Will of Robert Todd, of Bicker, 
Lincolnshire, 1546, and Tuomas Cooke, of Whaplode, 
Lincolnshire, 1585 

Colly. Somersetshire Archeological Society, 1884. 


Hannay’s ‘Life of Captain Marryat,’ 


Will of William Walker, of Saxby, Lincoln- 


Cot Lass, 1809 
Curl Pate, 1809, 
Curly, 1809. 
Daixy, 1809. 
Darlinge. Will of Clement Codd, of Hemswell, 1546. 
Doctress, 1809 
Dovebard, Will of Robert Todd, of Bicker, Lincoln- 
hire, 1546. 
Early, 1809. 
Earnest, 1509, 
Fancy, 1809. 
Fill Bowl, 1809, 
Fill pan, 1809, 
Firbrina, 1809, 
Flecke, Will of Robert Todd, of Bicker, Lincolnshire, 
1546. 
rurba, 1809. 
Furbrella, 1809. 
Fyll Kytt. Will of William Walker, of Saxby, Lincoln- 
shire, 1551. 
Guyless, 1809. 
Harte, Somersetshire Archzological Society, 1834, 
. 155. 
Hawke. hid, 
Helen, 1809, 
Jesebel, 1809. 
Judith, 1809, 
K. Wouski, 1809, 
Liveley, modern, Lower's ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ 
Pp. 260, 
Long Lega. 
colnshire, 1585 
Lovely Lass, 1809, 
M, Broadface, 18v9, 


Will of Thomas Cooke, of Whaplode, Lin- 


Miss Rey, 1809. 
Myrke, Will of Clement Codd, of Hemswell 1546 


Nann, Somersetshire Archeological Society, 1534, 
p- 155. 

Peart, modern, Lower’sa ‘ Patronymica Britannica,” 
p- 260, 


Pretty, 1809. 

Rosalina, 1809 

Rosamund, 1809. 

Rose, 1509. 

Roseberry, 1809. 

Rosebud, 1809. 

Rosella, 1809, 

Roaely, 1809. 

Rurorea, 1809, 

Second, 1809. 

Secunda, 189. 

Sexta, 1809. 

Shakespere, 1793. 

Sherkle. Will of Thomas Cooke, of Whaplode, Lincoln- 
shire, 1555. 

Standfast, 1809. 

Starre. Somersetshire Archzological Society, 1884, 


‘Swanne, Will of Clement Codd, of Hemswe!!, 1546, 

Tertia, 1809, 

Third, 1509, 

Urah, 1809, 

Violet. Somersetshire Archzological Society, 1°84, 
», 155 

Whitelocke. Will of Clement Codd, of Hemswell, 
1516, 

Whisky, 1809. 

Yorkshire, 1809 

Young Neil, 1793. 


N. M. & A. 


PARALLEL TO THE Sap CatastropHeE AT LEEDS, 
—The terrible accident which occurred to fourteen 
school children at Wortley, near Leeds, on New 
Year's Day, owing to their cotton-wool decorations 
catching fire, has its prototype in a similar event 
which happened at Paris nearly five hundred years 
ago, t.¢., on January 29, 1392/3. Charles VI, 


| who had then recently recovered from insanity, 


was King of France, and the masque was cele- 
brated at the Hotel de Saint Pol. 

Froissart tells us that after a wedding had taken 
place, “between a young squire of Vermandois and 
« damsel of the queen,” a great wedding feast was 
given by the king in honour of the event. The 
king and five of his court were dressed in coats of 
linen covered with flax the colour of hair. They 
appeared like savages, and, enbancing the danger, 
were all linked together by achain. Worst of all, 
their clothes had been smeared with pitch in order 
to make the cloth adhere tothem. Their names 

|are given—Charles VI., Hugues de Guissai, Le 
| Comte de Joigni, Aymard de Poitiers, Le Batard 
de Foix, and Jean de Nantouillet. The Duke of 
Orleans, taking a torch, and unfortunately holding 
it too near their dresses, set them on fire. One of 
| the five, De Nantouillet, succeeded in breaking the 
| chain and throwing himself into a large tub of 
water in the adjacent buttery, and the Duchess of 
Berri saved the King by throwing the train of ber 
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cobe over him. In Froissart’s ‘Chronicles,’ vol. ii. | 
p. 551, published by William Smith, 113, Fleet | 
Street, London, !839, is a small woodcut of the 
scene, entitled “The Masque at Paris, in which 
the King and others were in greatdanger. From 
a MS. of the fifteenth century.” In the translation 
by Thomas Johnes it is said :— 


“ This terrible accident happene! about twelve o'clock 
at night, in the bal!l-room at the Hotel de Saint Pol, and 
it was a most melancholy spectacle. Of the four that 
were on fire, two died on the spot; the other two, the 
Bastard of Foix and the Count de Joigny, were carried 
to their hotels, and died two days afterwards in great 
agonies. Thus unfortunately did the wedding-feast end, 
although the married couple cou!ld no way be blamed. 
The Duke of Orleans was alone in fault, who certainly 
intended not any harm when he beld the torch eo near 
them, His giddiness caused it; and when he witnessed 
how unlucky he had been he said aloud, ‘ Listen to me 
all that can hear me. Let no one be blamed for this | 
unfortunate accident but myself; what has been done 
was through my fault; but woe is me that it has hap- 
pened ! and had I foreseen the consequences, nothing on 
eartk shou!d have induced me to doit.’ The duke then 
followed the King, and made his excuses, which were 
accepted. This melancholy event happened on the 
Tuesday before Candlemas-eve, in the year of grace 
1392; it made a great noise in France and in other 
countries.’’—Vol. ii. p. 551, book iv. c. liii, 

Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Famity Histortes.—I venture to offer a protest 
against the growing habit of printing these works 
in an expensive form, and confining the issue to 
private circulation, so as to offer no copies for 
public sale. For example, Sir William Fraser's 
histories of Scotch families were issued in small 
editions, printed in a costly form, and privately | 
circulated. A copy of each work may have been 
supplied to the Library of the British Museum and 
to the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh ; but these 
are not available for issue to persons interested in 
genealogy. They may be seen in the reading-rooms 
attached to the libraries ; but many persons cannot 
attend there, and if they did so, the books could 
not be examined and studied with the same 
leisurely care and attention as if they had copies 
for reference in their own studies. 

The Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh allows 
most of its books to be taken out ; but this rule | 
does not extend to presentation copies, and the 
family histories therefore remain practically in- 
accessible to many. 

Owing to the limited issue, the cost of these | 
volumes is greatly enhanced. It is well known 
that if a set of Sir William Fraser's histories came 
into the market they would fetch 40/. a volume, 
or even more; so that libraries, as well as readers, 
of limited means cannot secure copies. The same 
artificial increase of cost stands in the way of the 
books being borrowed from or lent by those to 
whom copies may have been presented. 

Those gentlemen who have the histories of their | 
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| young of quadrupeds. 


families printed would gain by issuing them in a 
cheaper form and in larger editions, so as to place 
a supply in the market at reasonable price. Not 
only would a great part of the cost be recovered, 


| but the writers would be more careful to avoid 


statements open to criticism. As the case stands, 


| they are tempted to hazard rash assertions, know- 
| ing that many critics able to challenge their work 


will never see it. Sir William Fraser’s ‘ History 
of the Stirlings of Keir’ is a case in point. No 
copy was sent to Mr. John Riddell, the only man 
then alive who could estimate the ‘ History’ at its 
true value. Had Mr. Riddell not obtained a copy 


| through some other channel, we would never have 


had his famous ‘Comments on the Keir Perform- 
ance,’ and the world would have lost that master- 
piece of genealogical investigation. 

So far as I can judge, the works that now fetch 
401. a volume might have been produced in editions 
of 500 or 600, and in a form that would have kept 
their price down to 10s, a volume, or even less, and 
such useful institutions as the London Library, as 
well as many other private and public lending 
libraries, would have been able to procure copies 
for their shelves. Siema, 


Brrp.—The etymology of bird is given by Prof. 
Skeat as being connected with the A.-S. brédan, 


|to breed, and the original sense of bird would 


therefore be “a thing bred.” I have lately for 
the first time come on this word applied to the 
In 1597 the Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament, which, until the reign of 
James I, of Scotland, had been written in Latin, 
were by order of James VJ. (James I. of Great 
Britain), translated in English. The translator was 
John Skene, of Currie Hill, Clerk of the Register, 
&c., and the work is an excellent example of the 
current speech of North Britain at the end of the 
sixteenth century. Jird, in the sense of the 
young of a quadruped, occurs in the short title of 
an Act, 104 of the seventh Parliament of James I. 
held at Perth, March 1, 1427, ‘‘ The Woolfe and 
W oolfe-birdes suld be slain.” The following is the 
text of the Act, from which it is plain that by 
“* woolfe-birdes ” is signified ** wolf-cubs ”:— 
“Ttem. It is statute and ordaned be the King, with 
the consent of his haill councell, that ilk Barronne with- 
in his Barronnie in gangand time of the 3eir, chase and 
seike the guhelpes [ whelps |} of the Woo/fes,and gar slaie 


| them, And the Barronne sall giue to the man that slayis 


the Woolfe in his Barronnie, and bringis the Barrone the 
heade, twa shillinges [—2d. sterling]. And quhen the 
Barronnes or anis to bunt and chase the Wool/e, the 
tennentes sall rise with the Barronne vnder the paine of 
ane Wedder [wether] of ilk man, not rieand with the 
Barrone. And that the Barrones huntin their Barronnies 
and chase foure times in the 3eir, and als oft as onie 
Woolfe beis seene within the Barronnie. And that na 
man seeke the Woolfe with schot, but allanerlie [only] in 
the times of hunting of them,” 


Hersert Maxwett. 
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affords an instance of the 
the course of time 

We now 
recognized 


Piuck. —This word 
way in which slang words in 
become adopted into current English. 
meet with pluck and plucky as the 
equivalents of “courage” and 
entry in Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Journal’ shows that 
in 1827 the word had not yet lost its low cha- 
racter. He says (vol. ii. p. 30), ‘“‘ want of that 
article blackguardly called pluck.” Its origin is 
obvious. From early times the heart has been 
popularly regarded as the seat of courage. Now 
when a butcher lays open a carcass he divides the 
great vessels of the heart, cuts through the wind- 
pipe, and then plucks out together the united heart 
and lungs—lights he calls them—and he terms 
the united mass “‘ the pluck.” J. Drxon. 


Mystery Prays at CLERKENWELL, FirTeENtTH 
Century.—The following reference to mystery 

lays in the introduction to the ‘Companion to the 
Play House’ is worth recording :— 

“The year 1378 ia the earli est date we can find in 
which express mention is made of the representation of 
mysteries in England. In this year the scholars of St. 
Paul's School presented a petition to Richard II. pray- 
ing His Majesty ‘to prohibit some unexpert people from 
prerenting the history of the Old Testament to the great 
prejudice of the eaid clergy, who have been at great 
expence in order to represent it publicly at Christmas,’ 
About twelve years afterwards, viz., in 1590, the parish 
clerks of London are said to have played interludes at 
Skinner's Walk July 18, 19. and 20. And again in 1409, 
the tenth year of Henry 1V., they acted at Clerkenwell, 
(which took its name from the custom of the Parish 
Clerks acting Plays there) for eight days successively a 
Play concerning the Creation of the World, at which were 
present most of the nobility and gentry of the King- 
dom. 

Watrter Lovett. 


BreEepon oF PancnournNe=Pryse or Furnam. 
—The following entry of marriage, from the so- 
called “ Runaway Registers” of the English Epis- 
copal Chapel at Haddington, East Lothian, may 
be of interest alike to the editor of Berkshire Notes 
and Queries and to Mr. ¢ Fixer, as bearing 
at once upon Berkshireand Fulham. The registers 
from which the present extract is taken were 
printed in Northern Notes and Queries, edited by 
the Rev. A. W. Cornelius Hallen, M.A. (Edin- 
burgb, David Douglas), and the marriage here 
noted will be found in vol. iii. No. 12, for March, 
1889, p. 123 :— 

772, June 24. John Breedon of Pangbourn, Co. Berks, 
Esq., and Elizabeth Pryse of Fulham, Co, 
Spinster, md. in ‘ Hadingtoun Chapel.’ 

C. H. E. Carmicnser 

New University Club, S.W. 


Tae Last Decape or tais Centory.—I have 


“courageous.”’ An | 


ing, as it will show that the twentieth century will 
begin not, as supposed, in January, 1900, but in 
January, 1901. E. WaLr orb, M.A, 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Genera Marceav.—M. Henri Moris, Keeper 
of the Records, Department of the Maritime Alps, 


| has ascertained that the body of General Marceau, 





Middlesex, | 


not noticed in any one of the daily or weekly | 


papers any reference to the fact that on Thurs- 


the commander of the army of Sambre and Meuse, 
who died in September, 1796, aged twenty years 
and a half, was burned “ with ceremony near Cob- 
lentz, in presence of a portion of the army, and 
that his ashes repose in a monument erected by the 
army on the banks of the Rhine.” M. Seryent- 
Marceau deposited a small quantity of these ashes, 
on June 16, 1834, near the body of Elmira 
Marceau-Sergent, the sister of the general, who 
was buried at Nice. The ashes had been obtained 
for him by General Bernadotte, Marceau’s brother 
in arms, Jxo. Hess. 
75, Elgin Avenue, 


THESSALIAN Fo.ik-Lore. —The following extract 
from ‘The Women of Turkey,’ by Lucy Garnett, 
which I cut from the Morning Post of January 2, 
may interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

**Amongst the various family customs observed by 
Christian women on eaints’ days, perhays that called the 
‘ klithona,’ which is practised in Thessaly on the Eve of 

Jobn, is the most interesting. Mises Garnett thus 
describes it :—‘ At sunset a large jar is filled with water 
and placed in the garden, Round it the family assemble, 
each with a leaf or flower, which he or she throwein. A 
wild dance and chant are kept up all the time. The jar 
is then carefully covered with a linen cloth, and the 
youngest of the party goes through the ceremony of 
“ locking” it with the house-key. it is finally set asid 
until the following day at noon, when the family assemble 
for the “unlocking.” The cloth is removed, and each 
looks anxiously to see if his or her leaf or flower is float- 
ing on the water, as that foretells a long life, and an im- 
mereed leaf or flower an early death. A general sprink- 
ling then ensues, The young people chase each other 
with glasses of water from the bowl, and consider a 
thorough drenching lucky.’ ” 

M.A. 


E. Watrorp, 


Asta Misor Fork-tore: Sreecu.—At Kara- 
tash, a suburb of Swyrna on the Bay, an untoward 
event has lately taken place, A child of eight 
months old being backward in speech, his Jewish 
nurse applied the appropriate remedy, which was 
to place a fish in his mouth. Unfortunately this 
did not cause the child to speak, but choked it, $0 
that it was suffocated. Hype CuarKE. 





Eariy Inrcrateasece Lire-Bert.— 

** Man preserved from drowning in any kind « 
by a new light hollow Girdle, filled with his breath, 
conveniences to eat and drink if away by Sea, by 


f Water 
with 


cast 





Francis Cyrus, Gent., sworn Servant in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, who will endeavour to anawer all reasonable 
Objections. Experimented in several Waters at Bristol, 
Feb. 28 last, by «man weighing one hundred «nd a balf, 


day, January 1, we entered on the last decade of | | bound hand and foot, before thousands at Portsmouth, 


the nineteenth century. The fact is worth record- 


| March 25, and at Windeor, before his Majestys Court, 
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&e., the 20th of this instant May, bya tall heavy man, 
to the satisfaction of the Spectators. They will be sold 
if subscribed for at a Guinea and a half a mans Girdle, 
and a Guinea fora Boy. The Projector may be spoke 
with or writ to at Mr. Tho. Weeklya at the George in 
Fleetstreet, Mr. Lloyds Coffee House in Lombard-street, 
and Mr. John Knappsat the Gun Tavern in Billingsgate, 
where printed Papers of Proposals gratis, and further 
satisfaction may be had, Those that are desirous may see 
it tried in the Thames, 10 or 12 persons for a Guinea, 
giving notice before hand to either of the persons above 
name l.’’—Advertisement in the Post Man, No, 467, May 


24-26, 1698. 
H. d. S. 


Tae Sxeteton or ‘Our Morvat Frienp’— 
The following is, I think, worthy of preservation 
in ‘N. & Q’:— 

“Dickens told me | writes Mr, G. W. Childs in Lippin- 
cott’s) that before beginning any one of his works he 
thought it out fully, and then made a skeleton, from which 
he elaborated it. The most interesting and valuable 
memento I have of him is the original manuscript of 
‘Our Mutual Friend.’ It is the only complete manu- 
script of any of Dickens's novels outside of the Kensing- 
ton Museum ; though one or two of his short Christmas 
stories, I believe, are to be found in this country and in 
England. A skeleton of the story is prefixed to each 
volume, the first covering sixteen, the second eighteen 
peges of quarto paper. These skeletons show how 
Dickens constructed his stories, They are very curious. 
Here is a sample page :— 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, No, 1. 
CHAPTER I. 
ON THE LOOK - OUT. 

The Man in his boat, watching the tides. 

The Gaffer—Gaffer—Gaffer Hexam—Hexam, 

His daughter rowing. Jen, or Lizzie, 

Taking the body in tow, 

His dissipated partner, 
man!’ 

Riderhood—this fellow’s name. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE MAN FROM SOMEWHERE, 

The entirely new people. 

Everything new—Grandfather new—if they had one, 

Dinner party —Twemlow, Podsnap, Lady Tippina, 

Ifred Lighthouse, also Eugene — Mortimer—languid, 
and tells of Harmon, the Dust Contractor. 

Then follow sentences, written everywhere on the page, 
like this: ‘ Work in the girl who was to have been mar- 
ried and made rich,’ &c.” 

J. B.S. 


who has ‘ Robbed a live 


Manchester. 


ForTUNe-TELLING IN Devonsnine.—Perhaps 
this is an instance of rustic simplicity meriting a 
place in ‘N, & Q.’ It needs no comment; neither 
does the worthy Devon farmer deserve much com- 
miseration, one would think. I take it from the 
Dewsbury Reporter of January 3 :— 

“Two cases of astounding credulity were before the 
Ivybridge (Devonshire) magistrates on Tuesday, a woman 
named Beatrice Small, who described herself as ‘a poor 
tingle woman with six little children,’ being charged 
with obtaining money and goods from John Masters, 
farmer, Aveton Gifford, and a Mrs. Mortimer, of the 
same place, by means of false pretences, By promising 
Masters that he would get a fortune, the prisoner, a 





{ 


— 


gipsy, obtained from him two fowls, a bag of potatoes, 
and 3/, 2s. 6d. in money, he having aetually to borrow 
part of the money before he could let her have it. The 
accused inquired minutely into his age, date and 
place of birth, and gave him a small bag of salt, which 
he was to wear, and keep it a great secret, as it was ‘a 
very particular and difficult business.’ The man actually 
wore the bag for a day, and then, finding that the women 
(qy- woman ? | had left the neighbourhood, he placed the 
matter in the hands of the police, From Mrs, Mortimer, 
whom the prisoner promised a house and 240/., she ob- 
tained three fowls and half a sovereign. Small also gave 
a ‘lucky bag,’ to be worn as a charm, to the wife of 
Masters. The prisoner was committed for trial on both 
charges,” 
Who can cap this for almost vingtiéme sidcle Eng- 
lish knowingness? We are not old enough yet. 
Hersert Harpy. 


Tae Rev. Wittiam Buiyacey, 1774-1823.— 
It may be of interest to note, as an addition to the 
account of this miscellaneous writer appearing in 
* Dict. Nat. Biog., vol. v. p. 55, that he was bap- 
tized in the parish church of St. George, Doncaster, 
co. York, on January 7, 1774. 

DanieL Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


A Conrtrisvtion From ‘ Puncu.’—As bearing 
upon ‘N. & Q.’ itself, and upon a signature 
pleasantly familiar in its pages, the following, from 
this day’s Punch, seems worthy of being enshrined 
in your columns :— 

“HAGIOLOGICAL AND HistorroaL Note.—Dr. Harold 
srowne, ‘the retiring Bishop’ of Winchester, as he is 
called, on account of his innate modesty, wrote to the 
people of Farnham to say that, ‘never was there a 
3i-hop since the time of his earliest predecessor in the 
See, St. Swithin, more literally “at home” at Farnham 
Castle than himself.’ To this fact Dr. H. B. is perhaps 
unaware that the Saint in question owed his name, as 
when any visitor called to ask if he were at home, the 
Hall-porter of the period invariably answered, ‘ Yee, 
Saint 's within.’ Dr. Harold Browne is welcome to this 
information, which ought to have been in Notes and 


Queries.” 
Hi, &. 
Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Gray's ‘ Ececy.’—In Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ occurs the 
following well-known verse :— 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 

It is recorded that in the first draft of this 
‘Elegy’ the names of Cato, Tully, and Cesar 
were, at the advice of a friend of the poet, erased 
from the verse in question, and those of Hampden, 
Milton, and Cromwell substituted. Still, as the 
verse now stands, some obscurity seems to prevail. 
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For example, it may be asked with regard to the 
two leading lines, Who was this village Hampden 
of the dauntless breast, and who was the little 
tyrant ; and to whom did the fields alluded to be 

long—to the little tyrant orto Hampden; and what 
was the nature ofthe tyranny exercised or attempted 
to beexercised? Some incident must be alluded to 
in these lines ; but I cannot find from any books 
of reference within my reach what that incident 
was. If any correspondent of ‘N. can help 
me in this matter, I should feel obliged by his so 
doing. I may remark that if by Hampden the 
poet alludes to the renowned leader of the Long 
Parliament, this does not appear to me to be a 
happy description. Instead of suggesting the idea 
of a Buckinghamshire esquire of wealth and great 
influence, it seems rather to portray some village 


w& ). 


shopkeeper or small farmer. G. Marson. 
Southport. 
Is not the meaning cleared by the following verses 


been a villag 
might have 
ers showed 


Does not Gray mean that here might hav 
hero whom education and circumstances 
converted into a Hampden; who in small matt 
the spirit of a Hampden 


Sources or Stories Wantep.— 


‘An Egyptian who acknowledged fire for his God, one 
lay doing his devotions kissed his God after the manner 


of his worshippers, and burnt his lips.”"—Quoted by 
Bas il Montagu, ‘On Fermented Liquors,’ 1815, p. 362. 
‘It is asserted that a painter being one day desirous 
to paint Apollo, was surprised to find that his colours 
were repelled. He found that he'was painting on a laurel 
board Quoted by Basil Montagu, ‘On Fermented | 


Liquors,’ London, 1818, p. 362. 
W. E. Bucktey. 
Burton Famiry.—Can 
information respecting the present descendants of 
John Burton, M.P. for Yarmouth in 1701? John 
Burton was the son of William Burton, M.P. for 
Yarmouth in 1656. John Burton married Anne, 
daughter of General Desborow, and died in 1703 
His widow died in 1729. Both were buried in St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Yarmouth. Are there any re- 
presentatives of the family still living? 
Harpince F. Girrarp. 


A Butxp Macistrate.—I read in the Liver- 
ool Mercury of October 29, 1890, an account of 
the commemoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of the Liverpool School for the 
Blind, and that “ the local historian of that city, 
the late Sir James A. Picton, mentions that the 
merit of suggesting the establishment of the Blind 
School belongs to Edward Rushton, whose father, 
for some time stipendiary magistrate of the city, 
was afflicted with blindness.” Is there any other 
example of a blind magistrate ; and when lawyers 
become blind, are they allowed to practice in courts 
of law, or to act as judges ? B. A. L. 


Sone concerninc Naporron J. waren Firsr 
Consut.—A gentleman who has been dead for 


any one give me apy | 


more than a quarter of a century knew some frag- 


ments of a song relating to Napoleon I.’s threatened 

invasion of this island. It began— 

Twas Buonaparte the Corsican to gain a Consul's robe, 

Another line was— 

That little tidy spot of ground John Bull had clapped 

his b and on, 

If any of your readers possess a copy, I should be 

grateful if they would communicate it to me. 
Epwakp Peacock. 

Bot rd Manor, Br 


Dawson Famity.—Thomas and Robert Daw- 
son, the sons of Christopher Dawson, of Acorn- 
bank, Sowerby, Westmoreland, are stated to have 
purchased the lands of Castledawson, co. London- 
derry, in 1627, and settled there, by Burke in his 
‘Landed Gentry.’ Was this Chri — Dawson 
a member of the Dalston family of Acornbank; 
and can his identity, as well as that of the two 
sons mentioned, be verified; and are they men- 
tioned in the Dalston pedigree ? STemMa,. 


Sr. Petrer’s Seat.—Chaucer, in ‘ The Canter- 
bury Tales,’ describing the contents of the Par- 
doner’s wallet, says that he had “a gobet of the 
seyle that St. Peter hadde when that he wente 
upon the sea till Jhesu Christ him hente.” Am I 
right in conjecturing that he means a fragment of 
one of those talismanic seals or stones graven with 
hieroglyphics that the ancient Jews are said to 
as charms ? C. A. WHITE. 
Wild Moors, Salop, 


have used 
Preston on the 


Tiers.—‘ Render justice au tiers et au quart.” 


Does that mean the third —_, and the lower 
orders? A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Urqvuart’s ‘ Pantoxenonoxanoy.’—Can any 
one kindly give me an idea of the scope of Sir 
Thos, Urquhart’s ‘ Pantoxenonoxanon’? On what 
subject is it written ? yorth reading? Is 
it fit for perusal ? M. A. R. 


Mize: Mize Mowey.—It is recorded in the 
minute-book of the Corporation of the Borough of 
Tenby that on 


* April 29, 


Is it 


Barlow Esq. for 
gift customary by 
at Lis en- 


1617. 23/6 was paid to W" 
Mize Money. This mize money was a 
the inhabitants of Wales, to every new Prince 
trance into the Principality. 

What is the meaning of the word mize, and 
what is known about mize money? LE. Laws. 


Corts.—In some of our older books of travel 
there is mentioned an anatomical peculiarity of the 
female Copt, which I have sought for in vain in 
two or three modern books on the races of man- 
kind. Having a particular object in view, I would 
| as k for any reference to such in Bruce or in any 
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other writer, and would be greatly obliged by any 
answer, direct or through this paper. 
Br. Nicnotsor, M.D. 


Surrenden Lodge, Queen's Road, South Norwood 


Cuurcu Brirrs.—Can any of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me what was the Sugar House— 
“Shogar House, scituate in Coleharbour, in ye 
Parish of All hallowes” (see Walford on ‘ Church 


Briefs’)—for which a collection was made in this | 


parish in 1674? Also to what does a collection 
about 1702 for “ Copenhagen” refer? It occurs in 
the following connexion :— 

Received of the 


Minister and Churchwardens of 


Minal! 
For Melbourne Brief the sum of 2 
For Copenhagen Brief the sum of . 8 ] 
For Hornsey Brief the sum of a ae 
For Worthenburg Briefthesum of... 2 6 


7 0 
Tao. Brett, Coll’. 
Did England rebuild Copenhagen after its bom- 
bardment ; or does it refer to any fire in Coper- 
hagen Fields? C. Soames, 
Mildenhall, Marlborough. 


Rove=a Scaz.—It is interesting to find that 
the A.-S. hreof is still used in Suffolk in the above 
altered form. Is the word found only in East 
Anglia; or is it employed in other parts of Eng- 
land } F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


Worps or Porm anp Source Wantep.—I am 
anxious to learn where the words of a short piece 
called “ How many legs has a caterpillar got ?” 
are to be found. I believe they were published in 
a children’s magazine, but am not sure, 

> » 
RECREO, 


Soper Famity or Hampsnire.—Monuments 


exist in the old church of Preston Candover to the | 


memory of John and Patience Soper, 1729 and 
1731. 
Kensington (Gent. Mag.), married William Guidott, 
M.P. for Andover, as his third wife. Any in- 
formation about this family desired. Heir of 
Patience Guidott. George Garnier, of Wickham, 
co. Hants. 


Lievt. G. S. Parsons, R.N.: Horatia Net- | 
son Tuomrsoy.—Wanted, date of the death of | 
Lieut. G. S. Parsons, R.N., author of a work en- 


titled ‘Nelsonian Reminiscences,’ published in 
18413. Also date of death of Horatia Nelson 


Thompson, the adopted daughter of Lord Nelson, 
and the name of the clergyman she married. 
Aur. T. Everitt. 


Duxe< F IRELAND. —Froissart states that Robert | 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was created Duke of Ire- 
land, and a foot-note gives the date as 1386. As 
the Plantagenet “Lord of Ireland” was then at 
Westminster, are we to infer that the title lord 


Their daughter Patience, rich heiress of | 


| ing impostors, Welsh and English, disguised as gipsies.) 





Vicar. | 


was considered higher than that of duke? James V. 
was also “ Dominus Hibernie” in virtue of his 
Stewart descent; but this right has passed through 
Elizabeth of Bohemia to Queen Victoria. 

ARGLAN. 


Boox or Fares.—Jobn Cawood, stationer and 
printer (1549-1572), in London, printed, according 
to Watt, 

The Prices and Rates that euery particular Person 
oweth to | y for his Fayre or Passage vnto Watermen or 
Whyrrymen, from London to Grauesend ; and likewise 
from Grauesend to London, and to euery common land- 
yng place betwene the sayd two places: and the Bote or 
Tyde Bote, and to and from any of the said places here- 
after breyfelye appesreth, annexed is; the Rates and 
Prices from London Brydge to Windesore, aud to euery 
landing place betwene. [ N.d, 4to.} 

Is a copy extant; and, if so, where can it be seen? 


H. H. S. 


Droury.—Who was the ancestor of Richard 
Drury, of London, who died 1606? Where did 
the descendants of Sir Robert Drury, of Rougham, 
who died about 1620, live? 

G. Hersert Drory. 

Ecypti1an Rocur=Giprsy.—In the St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Launceston, parish register (vol. i, 
fol. 74) is the entry in 1586 :— 

Marche. The ivth daie was christened Nicholaz, sonne 
of James Bownia, an Egiptia rogue. 
| Kingsley, in ‘ Westward Ho!’ (chap. xvi.), makes 
reference to “an Egyptian rogue,” and the date to 


which he alludes is November, 1583, or rather over 
two years before the similar usage of the name in 
the contemporary record quoted. Was the phrase 
usual as a description of gipsies ? R. 


[Egyptian isa common name for a gipsy. “ George 
Faw and Johnnee Faw, Egiptianis, war convictit,”’ &c. 
(Aberdeen Register, 1548). 
That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 
‘ Othello. 
It is also applied to wander- 


See ‘ Century Dictionary.’ 


‘Tne Groniovus First or June, 1794,’ painted 
by P. J. de Loutherbourg, R.A,—Can any one 
kindly inform me where the original of this picture 
is to be seen, or the name of the dismasted and 
sinking ship over whose side a man is showing the 
Union Jack, whilst boats, apparently English, are 
picking up survivors ? H. Everarp. 


[The picture is in Greenwich Hospital.) 


Famity or Sir Puinir Francis.—Can any 
reader kindly give me information regarding the 
descendants, direct and collateral, of Sir Philip 
Francis, the reputed Junius ? YS 

East India United Service Club, 


Tue Honprep or Erwtncrorp.—In the printed 
copy of the Hundred Rolls for Cambridgeshire of 
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the seventh year of Edward I. in the British 


Museum there is no mention of the hundred of | 


Ermingford or Armingford. Is this an accidental 
omission; or is the roll for that particular hundred 
lost ? W. M. Patmer. 


Naxr.—What is the meaning of this word? I 
find it in the following sentence in ‘The Hermit ; 
or, the Unparallei’d Sufferings and Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Philip Quarll,’ 1754, p. 9: “The 
rest were, both Inside and Outside, as fine as 
Nakes of Pearl.” Heiuier Gosseiy. 

Biakeeware, Ware, Herts, 


Is not this , from the French mother-of- 
pearl 
Tae Irarian Movement.—In the noble tribute 


paid in York Minster a fortnight ago by Bishop 
Thorold to that vigorous personality the late Arch- 
bishop of York, the bishop speaks of one of the 
modern movements in our Church as having “ been 
incisively described as the Italian movement.” 
Who first made use of this expression in reference 
to this tendency in our Church? G. B. 
Upton, Slou h. 


FoLK-Lorr.— What is the meaning and eupersti- 
tion of having twocrowns toone’shead? The hair 
on my child’s head appears to start from two 
separate centres, and an old nurse told me it was 
very lucky; also that the child would live under 
two sovereigns—here or abroad. Cuaris, 


Avtnors oF Quotatioss WAnNTED.— 

‘A merciful man will be merciful to his beast 
Generally suppozed to be Biblical, but the rendering in 
Proverbs reads “ A righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast,” but no concordance gives the quotation I am 
in search of as coming from the Bible. In the wording 
given it is in the thirteenth sura of the Koran, 

Lita Van Kink. 
With red lips breathed apart 
By the music of her heart. 
Not as although we thought we could do much, 
Ur claimed large ephere of action for ourselves, 
sORA. 
The noiseless foot of Time steals swiftly by, 
And ere we dream of Manhood—age is nigh. 
( Martial ?) 

“He is a fool that is not melancholy once a day.’ 
What is the meaning of thissaying, and whose is it? 

Why is the Gate of Death called the “‘ Ivory Gate”! 

Ricnakp HEMMING, 


} 


Though love be bought, and honour svld, 
The sunset keeps its glow of gold, 
And round the rosy summits cold 
The white clouds hover, fold on fold. 
>. . * >. . 


From out the throng and stress of lies, 
From out the painful noise of sigi 
One voice of comfort seems to ri-e 
“ It is the meaner part that dies.” Cc. Cc. B, 
Safer with multitudes to stray 
Than tread alone a fairer way. 
We mm Be 


more than 150 editions extant. 


Keplies, 
ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE IN ITALIAN. 


(7 S. vi. 69, 233; x. 441.) 

Dr. F. Cuance’s interesting note on this subject 
has induced me to revert to the former references, 
both of which, at the time, had escaped my notice. 
The object of the original query was to ascertain at 
what period the Latin “ accusativus cum infinitivo ” 
fell into disuse in the modern language. The reply 
to this query is the simple statement that this 
employment of the infinitive still obtains in Ita- 
lian, and receives its due share of attention in con- 
temporary grammars. Vergani says of it in his 
‘Grammaire Italienne ’:— 
uefois on peut se eervir de l'infinitif en place 
Ex. ‘ Sapete che 
mniseri- 


* Quel 
de l indicatif, 
Dio ¢ misericordioso, ou 
cora:os8o, 

Sauer calls it “the de pendent ( blique ) infinitive,” 
and continues 

“ After verbs importing opinion, belief, supposition, 
the conjunction che is often omitted in Italian, and the 
verb of the subordinate sentence is put in the infinitive 
mood. The subject of the accessory sentence then stands 
in the accusative, ¢.g., ‘Credendo lui essere galantuomo; 
supponendo lei essere partita.’ Yet the nominative case, 
when a personal pronoun and following the infinitive, 
remains unaltered in the nominative, as ‘ Credendo essere 
egli galantuomo ; supponendo essere ella partita,’ ”’ 

I was aware that the infinitive form is not 
so frequently met with as the other; but I was 
not prepared to learn that the former occurred 
so rarely as Dr. CHANCE seems to infer. My own 
impression was that the “accusativus cum indica- 
tivo” could be readily found in the daily news- 
papers. In order to test this, I took a couple of 
Italian newspapers at haphazard, and a_ short 
search was rewarded by the discovery of tne fol- 
lowing instances. In the Jmparziale of Messina, 
January 27, 1889, in an account of a suicide, a 
young man is stated to have brandished a knife 
about the head of his lady-love, whereupon 
“spaventata, ella gridé essere vigliaccheria im- 
paurire una donna.” The Secolo (Milan) of Oc- 
tober 7, 1887, publishes a letter to the editor 
which begins thus :— 

“Ti signor F. M. G. afferma non vero il fatto che 
figlin sua, abbia vestito l'abito delle suore di carita, 
dicendo essere invece in procinto di ritornare sotto il 
tetto paterno. 

And yet neither subject seems to call for much 
loftiness of style in its treatment. 

That Dr. Cuance is right in his appreciation of 
the distinction between the two furms is shown by 
the highest authority on the subject, curiously 
enough, Manzoni himself. Not every reader of 
‘I Promessi Sposi’ is aware that the work was 
“laboriously revised by the author in accordance 
with the Tuscan idiom,” and that there are 
Dr. Cuance has 


la manicre dea Latins 


‘sapete esser Dio 


la 


wer 











ously 
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e has 
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made use of an early edition, and, on verifying 
his quotations by means of my own copy (Leipzig, 
1869), I find that two of the instances quoted by 
him have not survived Manzoni’s revision. It were 
l ra to place the two versions 


surely prezzo dell’ ope 
side by side : 

“ Aveva ricevuta risposta 
in cui gli si d 
poteva trovar ricapito d 
indicat soggetto ; che 


veramente egii av 


ic«Va non 


jualche sogyior nel tal 





egli fosee divenuto, e non 





poteva se non ripetere certe 
voci in aria e conti ttor 
che correvano, essere il 
giovane arrvlato pel Le- 
¥ nte css Ss it 1 u r 

ania ch 5 

Rispose, 1 saper che 
arsi rag id interes 

di repu e pe e 
juail 8 eta I ) ell 
esercito, pesar plu che il 
peri iuTa i resentato; con 
tutto cl cercasse di 
rimediare alla meglio, e si 
sperasse nella Provvi- 
Jenza. 


‘Ma era gia corsa la 
voce, essere st 
in fretta da Be o uno 
squadrone di cu, etti, 


to spedito 








The number of emendations noticeable on com-| &c,, cry the newspaper vendors, meaning “ Here’s 
paring these extracts is not at all exceptional. The | the Si: le,” &c. 


resgatado 
&c.—Book v. 
In Italian there is a predilection for the in- 
finitive—witness its employment in the formation 
of the negative imperative second person singular, 
“Deh! vieni, non tardar!” This construction, 
although de rigueur in Roumanian (e. g., “ Vina, 
nu intarzia !”’) is not allowable in French, Spanish, 
or Portuguese. I have, however, met with it in a 
; poem in the Franco-Venetian dialect, ‘ La Passion 
eetto; che veramente era ‘nw: D canine . orl. 
stato qualche tempo in casa | du Christ,’ written in 137 1 :— 
parente, nel tal Crucifige, crucifie, et non tardar tu oa. 
Cestui ert lairon, char nostre fois gasta. 
J. Youne. 





.Outroscreram, alfim, que era o moribundo,” 





* Aveva ricevuto la ris- | 
P sta in cui gli si diceva 
< non s era potuto trovar 
recapito dell’ indicato sog 


1’ un suo 
prese juel suo parente 
stesso non sapeva cosa ne 
fosse stat , © non poteva 
che ripetere certe voci in 


aria e contradittorie che | > P ‘D > 
correvano, essersi il giovine Frencu Pirp PIPER OF 


il Levan‘e,| HAMELIN’ .—While leaving the 
in Germania | collation of the interesting versions of this legend 
| he has brought together in his abler hands, I must 
beg Mr. CLouston to excuse me for pointing out 

cosa farci; che i motivi d’ | : . : 
teresse ¢ di riputuzione, | that in the sentence in which he gives us the words 
‘er i quali s’ era moseo | Of the original, his translation does not convey the 
quell’ esercito, pesavan pid | meaning of the same. ‘‘ Voila le preneur des* rats” 
che il pericolo rappresen- | does not mean “‘ Look at the rat-catcher.” “ Voila” 
wat A hong a aoc alla | is the cant form of ‘‘here I am,” “here it is,” 
meglio, e si sperasse nella as used by dependents and hawkers. “ Voila! 
Provvidenza.”’ voila!” cries the waiter in answer to the appeals 
Iu si sapeva ch’ era| of the numerous bungry clients of a restaurant ; 
stato spedito in fretta da| “ Voi], madame,’ answers your lady’s-maid ; 
Bergamo uno equadrone di/ both meaning to say ‘Here I am” or “I’m 
coming.” ‘“ Voi'd le Sitcle, le Petit Journal!” 


| Glasgow. 


VERSION OF THE 
(7 8. x. 501 





arroiato pe 
esser I ,°8ato 
che, Xe 

* Rispose che non sapeva 








I 


cap petielti. 





7” 


ale vitrier ! 





So others cry ‘* V’! 


whole work, from title to colophon, has been re- |‘ Vy}, Je remouleur!” “Va le marchand de 


vised with the same minuteness of detail, so that | coco |” 
a comparison of the revised edition with the earlier 
is of unusual interest to the student of Italian. 


&c.; and similarly in Italy “Ecco 
“Ecco lo scopettaro!” “Ecco il 
And thus *‘ Voila le preneur 


| S > 
Pacquavitaro !” 
| robavecchiaro !” &c. 


The use of the accusative with the infinitive is! de rats!” is simply “‘ Here’s your rat-catcher ! ” 


permissible in Spanish, but not to the same extent | 


Since writing the above a misgiving took me as 


asin Italian. For instance, the phrase above quoted | to whether M. Marelle’s rendering of the Pied 


from the Sec 


ilo, * Dicendo essere,” &c., cannot be 
imitated in Spanish, because in that language the | it of “‘a French version.” 


Piper story can indeed take the rank assigned to 
I therefore set myself 


subordinate sentence cannot be rendered by the | to read through the original, with the result to my 


infinitive after the verb decir. 
finitive form appears in such sentences as “ Es 
notorio ser este hombre un bribon” (Sauer, ‘Sp. 


Graw.’), 


However, the in-| own mind that it cannot claim that position, and 
| that neither does M. Marelle claim it. 

We have not yet an accredited dictionary of 
folk-lore technicalities, but I think that, to come 





As might be expected, the construction under | up to the ordinary use of the word by a scientific 


notice is not awanting in Portuguese. 


Oc looking | folk-lorist, *‘a French version” should bear in 


for an instance in Fonseca’s Portuguese translation | its pedigree some proof of French parentage. Now 


of ‘Té!émaque,’ I found the following example, in|} I can find nothing of this in Marelle. 
which the “accusativas cum 
licative, the subjunctive, and even the verb under- 


t0od 
“ Consistia 
entre os homens o mais 
> i = a 
{ue podesse « pprir a t 
itros sr o homen solteir 


barlar Julgaram outros 


1, are all brought into play :— 
& primeira [ questdo] 
ivre, Unsresponderam 
1e aquelle que fo-se tam abastado, 
lus seus desej 


The 
“ Parisian friend” who is said to have transmuted 
it vanishes when we look into thetext. It is only 
stated there that the narrator was a certain “‘ Pére 
em saber qual era | Flamand,” sprung of an Alsatian mother, who was 
jueumrei, | fond of retailing this story ; he did so on the 
occasion in question, indeed, in the house of a friend 


infinitivo,” the in- | 





8 Disseram 


alguns ser 0 





* 





...Julgarat 


If des is in the original it must pass for old 
ser 0 homen novamente , i 


French; “ preneur de rats” is what is suid now. 
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in Paris; but it is not said that even he was a| younger branch established in Rome speedily be- 


Parisian, nor would that have anything to do with 
the pedigree, which in point of fact it has not influ- 
enced it in any way. On the contrary, all the local 
circumstances reproduce those of the German tale ; 
there is no transmutation into a French habitat 
it has no pretence of being grafted on to any 
incident of French tradition ; nor does it run on 
any unknown lines making it seem an independent 
collateral reproduction ofan earlier myth. It may 
be objected that some of these are the characte 
istics of a “‘ variant” rather than of a “ version” 
but still I submit that, noteworthy as Marelle’s 
version undeniably is for preserving some details 
that have escaped other versions, it cannot for 
scientific purposes be allowed to rank as “a 
French version.” 

Among minor inaccuracies, which though slight 
are not without a certain relative importance, I 
observe that the book is published at Brunswick, 
not Berlin ; that the number of rats said to be 
killed is 990,999, not 999,999; that the pipe 
should be bagpipes ; that the up-to-date reasoning 
of the men of Hamel is omitted, viz, that it was 
lawful and right to cheat the Piper because he 
appeared to them to act and look like an emissary 
of the devil. I am not sure that the modern 
English word “‘ cassock” (=soutane) is the due 
equivalent of the casaque* of the story, even 
though it may be that both words have the same 
source. And why is “German” altered into 
“ Saxon colony”? R. H. Busk 


Marist or Marino (7 §S. x. 467).—In France, 
Bouillet, in his ‘ Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de 
Géographie,’ and G. Vapereau, in his‘ Dictionnaire 
des Litt¢ératures,’ spell the name of the author of 
*Le Marinisme’ Marini, without even mentioning 
Marino, which I think is not the correct spelling. 

DNAnkGEL, 





So far as my experience goes Marini is a sur- 
name, Marino a Christian name, In Venetian they 
would both become Marin. The famous lines 
written—or, as unbelieving modern historians tell | 
us, not written—by Michel Steno on the chair of | 
state of the luckless Doge Marino Faliero ran : 

Marin Falier de la bela mugier 

I altri la gode e li la mantien’,— 
Marin and 
written Maring and mantieng. 
appeared on Marino’s chair ornot, they arecertainly 
Venetian of the trecento. The final vowel dis- 
appears in many famous % netian names. Lore- 
dano, mentioned by Mr. Jacossey, is in Venice 
Loredan(g). Other examples are Giustinian’ (a 


*“Un pen raide dans son casaguin & ramsges, 
elle rappelle ces portraits des grandes dames du vieux 
temps" (Boiszobey, * Le Cuéne-Capitaine,’ p, 78 
Littré has: “ Espéce de corsage de femme Ancienne- 
ment sorte de petite casaque A l usage des hommes.” 


7 
1890). 


came Giustiniani), Corner, Michiel, Delfin’, Tron’, 
Manin’, Renier, and many more. 
Ross O'ConsNEtt. 


Marracon(7" §, x. 388). —The name Martagon 
comes to us through the French from the Italian 
martagone, which is given in Baretti’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
as the May lily. The martagons are what are 
known as turk’s-cap lilies, a name which suggests 
not only the form of the flower but its Eastern 
origin, some distinct kinds having been introduced 
from Constantinople (Parkinson, ‘ Paradisus’). I 
looked this up some time ago, and came to the 
conclusion that martagon in Turkish=“* March- 
flowering” (or perhaps ‘‘ March-growing ” only), 
but I have mislaid my note and have no Turkish 
Dictionary at hand. Perhaps some Turkish scholar 
will settle the point. The names of race-horses 
are inscrutable, otherwise one might suppose the 
one referred to to be suggested by the colour of the 
lily, and the horse to be a bright red-brown or 
sorrel colour. (Comp. Equus spadix, a date-brown 
horse, Virgil, ‘ Georg.’ 3, 82). B. W. S 


This name (the meaning of which I have been 
unable to ascertain) was, according to Gerarde, 
formerly given to the lesser lunary, or moonwort, 
a plant of great magical renown. Gerarde also 
says that Matthiolus seems to have first given the 
name to the lily which 7 still so called. (See 
Phillips’s ‘ Flora Historica,’ ii, 15). A friend sends 


| me the following :— 


| 


mantien pronounced almost as if | 
Whether the lines | 


**In Salvd's *‘ Spanish-French Dictionary,’ perhaps the 
best Spanish Dictionary extant, I find these defiui- 
tions:—1, Bot, Martagon: espéce de lis dont les pétales 
sont renversées et recourbées. Le Martagon du Canada 
est le lis superbe. 2. M. & F. fam: Rusé, homme fio 
difficile & tromper. 

C. C. B. 

The French word was derived from Sp. martagdén, 
which ‘ Dicc, Acad. Espaii.’ renders :— 

“Planta especie de lirio, la qual produce la raiz 
| amarilla, y semejante 4 la del blanco : el tallo derecho, 
las hojas camo las de la sapondria, y las flores purpuress, 
manchadas de unos puntillos roxos, y en su figira 
semejantes A las del lirio blanco, aunque algo menores.’ 

« En que varios Tulipanes y vistosos martagénes, solo 
de Don. Constantino el imperio reconocen.” Ulloa, Poes., 
pl. 201). 

Martagén means also cautious, astute ; and 
‘ Dice. Acad.’ would derive it from marta, a weasel 
(L. martes), on account of its cunning. The plant 
may have its name from the same word, but fora 
different reason. Said Dict. says of marta :— 

“El color de su pelo es roxo; y por las puntas casi 
negro, excepto por debaxo del cuello que es blanco. 

R. 8S, Cuarnock. 

Pant CALLED Conpter’s Heet (7™ S, x. 469). 
—One plant of this family is thus spoken of :— 


mis 


“5. Chenopodium foliis lanceolatis, dentatis, race 
foliatis simplicibus (‘ Hort. Cliff.,’ $4). Goose-t 


wt with 





aim ef ef a 


o 
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spear-shaped indented leaves and single leafy spikes of 
flowers; commonly called ‘Oak of Cappadccia.’ The 


fifth sort was formerly used in medicine; but although | 


it still continues in the cataiozue of simples annexed to 
the ‘London Lispensatory,’ vet is very seld ym used at 
present, "—Miller’s * Gardene1’s Dictionury.’ 
The writer appears to cor fuse the name with that 
of his fourth species, for he observes of this species 
(the fifth) that “it has received the titie of ‘Oak 
of Jerusalem ’’ 
to the fourth species. 

The species which is here spoken of as curative 


is not the same with the Chenopodium urbicum | 


(L.). Walker, in his ‘Flora of Oxfordshire,’ in 
reference to another species, “ Bonus He nricus, 
Mercury Gox se-foot, Good Henry (L. states 
that “‘the leaves may be applied ‘asa poultice ”; 
also that it is “laxative.” Ep. Marsua.t. 


’ 


Che nope dium Bi nus-Ll¢ nricus is called * shoe- 
makers’ heels” in Shropshire. Is not this the 
plant referred to? The plant is called, moreover, 
“all good.” Prior, in his ‘Popular Names of 
British Plants,’ Says :-— 

* From a Lat 


in name tofa bona 
to a coose-foot, that is otherwise ca 


: ed ‘ English Mer- 
cury, on account of its excellent quelities as a remedy 
and a3 an escul-ent; whence the proverb, . 
Be thou sick or whole, 
Put Mercury in thy koole. 
‘ “* Coghan,’ ch. XXIX. 
F, C. Birkeeck Terry. 
Neither D’Orbigny nor Raige - Delorme gives 
Chenopodium urbicum (L.); but the former, 
among other species, mentions C. botrys (L.) as 
used with success in hysteric affections ; C. anthel- 
minticum (L.) as used in North America as a 
vermifuge ; C. ambrosiodes (L.), of which the 
drink maté (the du Mexique) is mace ; C. setigerum 
(D. C.), from which an excellent soda (soude) is 
made; and C. vulvarium (L.) as a reputed anti- 
spasmodic. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Mercers as Aa Compayy (7 S. xi. 7).— 

Herbert, in his ‘History of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies of London,’ says :— 
_ “Mercer, in ancient times, was the name for a dealer 
in smal’ wares, and not, as afterwarda, a vender of silks, 
Merceries then comprehended all things sold retail by 
the little Lalance, or small scales (in contradistinction to 
things sold by the eam, or in gross), and included not 
only toys, together with haberdashery, and various other 
articles connected with dress, but also spices and drugs; 
in short, what at present constitutes the stock ef a general 
country shopkeeper.” 

The Sumptuary Act, 37 Edward IIT. (1364 , 
proves the mercers to have sold in that relgnu 
woollen cloth, but no silks, It ordains that 

] } . ° 
clothiers sball make suitable quantities of cloth of | 
° . » | 
the various prices which are specified, and that 
mercers and shopkeepers in towns and cities “shall 
keep due sortment thereof, so that the laws be duly 
observed.” | 


but he previously gave this name | 


given in old works | 


Ta the reign of Henry VI. (1422-61) the mercers 
had become extensive dealers in silk and velvets, 
and had resigned their trade in the smaller articles 
of dress to the haberdashers, who appear, from the 
| description in ‘London Lickpenny,’ to have kept 

market in the adjoining stalls or standings :— 
Then into the Chepe I began me drawne, 
Where I sawe stand moche pe ople, 
One bad me come nere and by fine cloth of 
| Paria thred, cotton and umple; 
I seyd there upon | could no skyle. 


In 1561 we find the mercers to have been an 
actual trading company, and, conformably to what 
|}is at present understood by the name, dealers in 


8 


| Taylor the Water Poet (1580-1653) quotes the 
following list of stuffs in which mercers dealt a 
| century earlier :— 


| Alass! what would our silk mercers be, 


| } 


What would they do, sweet Hempseed ! but for thee 
Rash, Trifeled, Puropz, and Novato, 

Shagge, Fitzetta, Damaske, and Mocbado. 

John Strype, before issuing his edition of Stow’s 
|*Survey of London’ in 1720, obtained from the 


| clerks to the livery companies lists of their estates, 
| charities, and benefactors. All the members of 
|the Mercers’ Company, excepting Knights and 
| Aldermen, appear with the prefix of “Mr.” to 
| their names. In the returns from the Salters and 
| Ironmongers few are so designated, and the Chris- 
| tian and surnames only are given in the lists of the 
| nine remaining livery companies. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


In Newcastle-upon-Tyne the mercers (woollen 
| cloth merchants) were a branch of the old and 
| powerful Company of Merchant Adventurers, the 
other branch being the boothmen, or corn mer 
chants. The prefix “ Mr.” in the parish registers 
|of the town was uncommon till about the begin- 
|ning of the seventeenth century. Clergymen, 
doctors, and lawyers receive it first, then alder- 
men, and finally merchants ; but even when it be- 
|came comparatively common not all merchants 
| were so designated. Thus, in the year 1634, the 
burial register of St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle, 
contains the following entries: “Mr. Henry 
Maddison, Alderman; Mr. Roger Blackston ; Mr 





| William Jenison, Marchant; Mr. James Claver- 


ing; Jobn Milbanke, Marchant; William Marley, 
Marchant ”—one merchant with the prefix and two 
without. I fancy that wealth and social posi- 
tion had more to do with the title “ Mr.” than 
membership of a particular guild. 
R. WELForRD. 

Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne., 

Here the division of traders into companies wa 
quite as plainly marked as at St. Albans, and here, 
as there, crafts of very diverse kinds were grouped 


| together. All this appears from the seventeenth 
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“Constitutions of Freemen,” still in the 
They are engrossed on 


century 
Corporation strong-room. 


a skin of ve Hum, containing also multitudes of | and the Utas of St. Peeter, and therefore t 


signatures of freemen admitted from time to time. 
H. J. Move. 


Dor h ster. 


Appison’s Wire (7" S. x. 367, 434, 513; xi. 3¢ 
—A collection of original letters, legal documents, 
accounts, &c., 1/00-1742/3, 
affairs of Charlotte, Countess Dowager of Warwick, 
forms Everton MSS. 1971, 1973-4 (Brit. Mas.). 
The Lady Eleanor Rich was buried at Kensington 


on March 28, 1699 (Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ vol. iii. 
p. 199). Daniet Hipwet.. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 
Heratpic (7" §. x. 508).—The 2 and 3 


quarterings are certainly those of the Irish family 
of Gough, or Goff, though the tinctures differ from 
those on Mr. Suerw being Az., a chev. 
betw. in chief two fleurs-de-lis and in base a lion 
rampant or. The 1 and 4 quarterings might, per- 
haps, be a little difficult of identification, except by 
reference to some former Gough marriage. 

Frep. Cuas. 


D's seal, 


Cass. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Tue Titre “Sir” (7S. x. 505).—I think the 
two “ as applied to knights and priests in 
the Middle Ages, were not, and could not be, dis- 
tinguished from each other in common parlance ; 
and I may add that there was no need to distin- 
guish them. Both were mere social compliments, 
and had no other social effect and value than could 
be imparted by the real title of knighthood of the 
person to whom they were applied. In England 
there are now persons who hold the rank of 
nobility between a viscount and baronet, and 
other persons (five in number) who try cases be- 
tween the ()ueen and her subjects relating to the 
revenue, Ail of them are styled barons. No one, 
however, I think, will mistake the one for the 
other, nor is the social effect and value of both the 
titles the same. In France, also, many persons put 
a de or d’ before their surname, and are known to 
all their friends and acquaintances by that addi- 
tion ; but if such persons cannot prefix a rank of 
nobility to the de or d’, they will only be taken 
for would-be nobles. DNaRGEL. 


The title “sir” was not given to parish priests 
indiscriminately, but, as I have always understood, 
to “Capellani ” only. 

E. Leaton-Bienkinsopr. 


9 
sirs, 


I have before me a newspaper wrapper addressed 
from Paris to myself with the prefix of “Sir,” not, 
I hope, as identifying me in ail respects with Sir 
Oliver Mar-Text. P. J. F. Gantition, 

Tue Uras 252, 313, 


or Easter (7"§, x. 18 


connected with the | 





| 








373).—In the Life of Sir Thos. More odie to 
' 


| at all. 


Dr. Lumby’s edition of More’s ‘ Utopia’ I find at 


p. liii:—‘‘ For to-morrow is St. Thomas even, 

-morrow 
longe I to goe to God, that weare a daye very 
meet and convenient for mee.” The Life was 


written by More’s son-in-law, William Roper. 
Dr. Lumby duly derives the word ufas from Fr. 
huwit, i.e, the octave, the eighth day after any of 
the Church festivals. Rochefort, ‘ Glossaire de la 
Langue Romane,’ gives :—* octave, ‘ Et 
el dyemanche des oiticves de la Résurrection, 
‘Miracles de 8. Louis,” chap. 39.” The same 
derivation is in Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary.’ The word has nothing at all to do 
with the scale, ut re, &c. Mar. STILWELL has 
curiously quoted ‘‘ the Sap) phic lines of a hymn to 
St. John.” The lines as given are not Sapphics 
They should read :— 
Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluti labii reatum, 
Sancte Ioannes. 
Cf. also Hampson’s ‘ Kalendar of the Middle 
Ages,’ sub *‘ Utas,” “ Utaves.” 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
QvuoraTIon AND ITs Source (7"§. x. 167,393).— 
Mr. Asner at the first reference expressed himself 
as anxious to recover the Latin quotation which 
was partly forgotten. If I might venture to sug- 
gest that it was in reference to the late occurrence 
of punishment, not of remuneration, it might be 
this, which at any rate is a parallel :— 
Si non vana canunt mea somnia, Lygdame, testor ; 
Poena erit ante meos sera, sed ampla, pedes. 
Propertius, iii. vi. 31, 32. 
Ep. Marsna.t. 


Oitre ves, 


XC, 


Oxford, 


i= 


Jurors (7" §. x. 468).—It is true that surgeons 
are exempted from serving upon juries—not 
because of their presumed sanguinary disposi- 
tion, but for the same cause why clergymen, legal 
practitioners, and other professional men are 
exempted. This is according to the provisions of 
the Juries Act, 35 & 34 Vict. c. 77. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Epwarp II. or Encranp (7" S. x. 465). —The 
story of the escape of Edward II. of England to 
Melazzo, in Italy, is entirely new to me; yet 
there is a certain confirmation of it in the fact 
that his half-brother, Edmund, Earl of Kent, was 
put to death by Isabella and Mortimer for assert- 
ing that he still lived, and if he did not believe 
that he had seen him himself, he had certainly 
been told so by one who had seen him; but the 
escape of those who were supposed to be dead 
was a common medieval tale. Harold II., instead 
of dying on the field of Hastings or Senlac, 
is said to have died a monk at Chester, and to 
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have been interviewed by Henry I. Richard II. 
is said to have escaped to Scotland, and there 
died ; while even as lately as the end of the last 
century the same story is told of the poor little 
King Louis XVII.; and some years ago two 
gentlemen professed that they positively believed 
they were bis sons. C. G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Friesic Inscription on Hapriay’s WALL, 
A.D, 225 (7" 8. x. 426).—Whilst with the British 
Association in the year 1889 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
I went with a party to see the Roman Wall, and 
the Association provided the members with a 
small pamphlet guide, written by Mr. Colling- 
wood Bruce, who was also one of our guides. In 
this pamphlet the following appears :— 

“ At Hot-bank Crag Lough comes into view, a small 
but picturesque body of water. The crags along which 
the Wall runs are well seen. In front of the house are 
the traces of a mill castle, in which was found a slab 
bearing the following inscription : 

“Imp. Caes, Traian Hadriani Avg Leg. II. Avg A. 
Platorio Nepote Leg Pr. Pr. 

“In honour of } Cesar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus 
the second legion | styled | the Imperial { built this under 
the charge of } Platorius Nepos, legate and Propraetor,” 
No date is given, but I fancy the above must be 
the inscription Mr, Rayment is in search of. 

G. 8S. B. 

Maorrt War or 1865 (7 S. x. 8, 212).—In 
Catalogue No. 135 of second-hand books, issued 
by Fawn & Son, Bristol, is :— 

“189. Gorst (J. E.). The Maori King ; or, the Story 
of our Quarrel with the Natives of New Zealand. Por- 
traitand Map. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s.” 

GUALTERULUS, 


Jouy Peyyy, Apsot or Leicester (7™ §, x, 
409).—There is a life of John Penny, who was a 
member of Lincoln College, in Wood’s ‘ Athen. 
Oxon.,’ vol. i. col. 562, fol., 1691, but it is a short 
notice only, with reference to Godwin, ‘ De Presul. 
Angl., inter Ep. Carl.,’ also to Leland, ‘ Col- 
lectanea,’ tome i. p. 472, There is a question as 
to the name being Penne or Penny in reference 
to an entry in the University Register, in the 
*Registr. Univ. Oxopn.,’ vol. i., for Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
1885, p. 48. But as he became Bishop of Bangor 
in 1504, and the John Penne there was not M.A. 
before 1506, he was not probably the same with 
him. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Mvstrepevitiiars (7"§, x. 84, 190).—I give 
for what it may be worth, which is possibly 
nothing, a note which the late Robert Davies, 
F.S.A., appended to the extract, *‘ Et sol’ Will’o 
Chymnay p’ xij uln’ de Musterdevelers empt’ p’ 
lijb” ministrall’ Civitate ad festum Natal’ D’ni, 
xxvjso,” in bis ‘ York Records of the Fifteenth 
Century,’ p. 12 :— 

“ This word spelt in various ways is of frequent occur- 
rence in the MSS. of this period, but its precise mean- 


ing is not satisfactorily ascertained. ‘Cloth of mustre- 
vilers’ is mentioned several times in the wardrobe 
accounts of Edward IV. In the ‘Paston Corre- 
spondence’ ‘a gown of cloth of mustyrd-de-vyllers’ 
is described as an article of lady's apparel. It is con- 
jectured that the word refers to some place in France 
where the cloth was manufactured, but the better de- 
rivation of it seems to be from the French compound 
‘ mestier-de-velours,’ or ‘mestis-de-velours,’ a half or 
bastard velvet. (‘ Privy Purse of Eliz. of York,’ by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, index, 251—* Paston Letters,’ ii. 256.) 
In the sixth year of Henry VI. the collection of the cus- 
toms at the port of London was authorized to permit 
‘duas pecias de mustre vilers,’ and ‘duas pecias de rue- 
setto mustre vilers,’ and ‘54 virgas de griseo moustre- 
villers ’ to be exported duty free. Hence it may be in- 
ferred that the cloth was of English manufacture. 
‘ Foed,,’ x. 399, 398, 

Mr. Davies’s etymology may have been at fault, 
but his research makes it clear that mustredevil- 
liars was not always grey, as Pror. SkeaT is 
satisfied that it was. Sr. SwitH1y. 





“T Go no snip” (7 S. x. 389).—See the 
notes in Mr. Johnson’s edition of Bailey’s trans- 
lation of Erasmus’s ‘Colloquies,’ vol. ii. p. 438. 
The expression is explained to mean “to go shares,” 
snip being derived from Dutch snippen, with an 
illustration from Dryden— 

Pray, sir, let me go snips with you in this lye. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Snip =share, equal portion, snack (a low mean- 
ing, but L’Estrange did not mind using low words, 
or words with a low meaning). So I think that “I 
go no snip with the stationer” may be interpreted 
as “I go no shares with the stationer,” if this 
meaning is consistent with what comes before. 

DnaRGEL, 

This expression is the same as “to go no shares 
with.” Snip is a portion cut off. Cf.:— 

** The justice of the place (who lived by mischief and 
debates), not willing to lose his sn’p, was very earnest 
in perswading Valentine to let him draw up informations 
against those offenders,""—‘ History of Francion’ (quoted 
in Nares’s ‘ Glossary ’). 

Guy Miege’s ‘French Dictionary,’ 1688, has :— 
“To go snips (or snacks) with one, partager avec 
quécun.” F. C. Birnxsecx Terry. 


Diperot’s ‘Mepicat Dictionary’ (7 §. x. 
468).—“ Son ‘Dictionnaire de Médecine’ a été 
traduit en francais par Diderot, Eidous (Marc- 
Antoine) et Toussaint (Francois- Vincent), et revu 
par J. Busson, Paris, 1746, 6 vol. in-fol.” This 
refers to the work of Robert James, “ médecin 
anglais, particulitrement célebre par la poudre qui 
porte son nom...... Elle fut une mine d’or pour 
James et pour ses descendants.” The dictionary 
was published in 1745 in three folio volumes (see 
*‘ Biographie Universelle,’ vol. xx. p. 538, Paris, 
1858). H. G. GRiFFiIsHooFE, 





34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 
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“THE SHADOW OF A SHADE” (7" S, x. 427).— 
This expression is as old as the time of the Greek 


tragedians. The words é:.0wAov oxias occur in 
either Sophocles or /Eschylus, being applied (I 
think) to (Mdipus either by himself or by another 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 


person. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.\ 


Hoty Eartn (7 S. x. 
esting account of th 


126).—A very inter- 
terra sigillata, or holy earth, 


e te 
of Lemnos will be found at pp. 257-266 of the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer’s ‘Islands of the A®yean’ 
(Clarendon Press, 1 C. E. D. 
Oxford, 
Gamprranus (7" §. xi. 6).—Gambriviur, a 


fabulous King of the Germans, son of Marsus, 

whom he He is said to have built 

Cambrai, whence its name, also Hambourg (Hen- 

ninges, ‘Theatrum Genealogicum,’ Magdebourg, 

1598). Constance Russe. 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


succeeded. 


Gambrinus, King of Brabant, the inventor of 
beer, may often be seen depicted on public-houses 
in Belgium and Germany, with a flowing beard, a 
crown on his head, a mug of foaming beer in his 
raised hand. He is often praised in German bal- 
lads ; but the origin of his legend I have not been 
able to trace. A. R. 


Gambrianus, or Gambrinus, was a German 
friend of Bacchus, as appears from the opening 
lines of that capital song ‘ Studentenleben ’:— 

Es giebt kein bess’res Leben, als Studentenleben, wie es 
Bacchus und Gambrinus schuf; 

In die Kneipen laufen und sein Geld versaufen, ist ein 
hoher herrlicher Beruf, 

I remember the name of another beery god, 
Calindor, also a great favourite of the “ Kreuz 
fidelen Studio” when I was a student at Heidel- 
berg ; but I cannot at the moment recollect the 
song in which he is honoured. 

A.tzeert Hartsnorne. 


Cuitp’s Hymn (7" S. x. 248, 377).—I am 
obliged by the reply of Mr. Towssuenp. Mr. 
TOWNSHEND cites only American authorities. Mr. 
sutterwortb, who is still living, in his ‘Story of 
the Hymns’ (American Tract Society), says the 
hymn “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c., is 
altered from Watts. Mr. Townsnenp declares 
this to be doubtful. What are his reasons for so 
thinking? Can no English authority on hymn- 
ology supply further particulars, for which I am 
especially anxious ? CranLes MarsEiLugs. 
Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S. 


Bow Street Runners (7" S. xi. 6).—A letter 
from Dickens to Thornbury, dated April 18, 1862 
(‘ Letters,’ ii, 201, C. D. ed.), states, ‘The Bow 
Street runners ceased out of the land soon after 
the introduction of the new police.” This intre- 


duction was in 1829 (Whitaker's Almanack, 189 
p. 75). Dickens is a good enough authority on 
such a point, and his readers need not be reminded 
of the Bow Street runners in ‘ Oliver Twist’ (put 
lished 1838), or that in ‘ Bleak House’ (published 
1853) Mr. Bucket is called ‘‘a detective < fiver.’ 
Probably it was not long after that when the sul 
stantive was dropped and the adjective assumed 
its place. They are now, I believe, among thieve 
and other slang-talkers “ tecs.” 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Tue First Duke or Martsoroven (7" §, xi. 
6).—It is generally acknowledged that after the 
taking of Kinsale in 1690 Marlborough returned 
to England at the end of October; and, after a few 
days in London, reporting the success of the exped 
tion, he resumed his command in Ireland. Till the 
close of the year he kept the greater part of the 
island in perfect tranquillity, and conciliated the 
affections of the inhabitants by his moderation, as 
well as by the rigid discipline which he established 
in the army. He checked the incursions of the 
rebels, who still remained in arms, and secured 
the advantages he had gained by constructing 
forts in several of the provinces. Having thus re- 
stored order, he was summoned to England early ia 
1691, preparatory to his nomination to a new com- 
mand on the Continent. Most lives of Marlborough 
mention this, R. Hovey, 

Capt. 4th Batt. Wore. Regt. 

United Service Institution. 

John Banks, in his ‘ History of John, Dake of 
Marlborough’ (1741), says that when Kinsale had 
been taken, “after his Lordship [Marlborough] 
had been at London, and made a Report of the 
Success of his Expedition, he was remanded back 
to Ireland, where, during the whole Winter, he 
prevented the Excursions of the Jrish Rebels, and 
raised several Forts to put a Stop to their Fury 


(p. 17). The above, of course, refers to the year 

1690. See also Lediard’s continuation of Rapin’s 

‘ History,’ 1736, p. 59. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool, 


“Broz or Beer” (7" S. x. 507).—Sixty years 
ago a large proportion of the ale or beer retailed 
by publicans was served in jugs of Staffordshire 
ware. They were mostly of similar shape, rather 
tall, with a handle, and the white ground was 
pretty well filled with ornamental devices and land- 
scapes in blue, so that they might appropriately 
be called blue jugs. They held a little less thao 
@ pint or a quart, and, being made of earthenware, 
they were not stamped with the excise stamp, 4 
the pewter measures were, and are now required 


At that time “a glass of ale,” as we now 


to be. 
1e ale 


know it, in a tumbler, was not sold. T 
glasses of the period were tall, narrow, taper g!asse’, 
standing on a foot, the ale being poured into them 
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from the jug. Topers, who went for quantity, asked 
for, and bad their ale served in pewter pints or 
juarts ; but others, who preferred the convenience 
of an ale glass, called for a jug, or “ 


ale 
—a large jug or a small jug, as was required. The 
price of the jug was usually the same as for the 
pint or quart, so that, the quantity being less, it 
a trifle dearer. I have no doubt that this is 
the meaning of a “ blue” of ale or 

subject, allow me to say that at 


’ ” 2 
blue, of 


was 
beer. 


While on this 


the time referred to, in Birmingham, a person 
would feel ir am d at being invited to have some 
beer. The ter ‘ beer” was applied only to the 


weaker kind ¢ f ‘drink, as “table heer,” while ale 

the better or stronger drink. I always under 
stood that in the West of England the term beer 
was applied to the stronger liquor, and ale to the 
weak—exactly the reverse of the practice of the 
Midland Counties. Now, however, the term 
beer is used indiscriminately for strong or weak 
liquor, except that strong old a is 
We never hear of “old beer’; it is 








always 


‘old ale. 


alw 1ys in that case called ‘‘ ale, ” to denote its age 
and strength. Ion. 
Birmingham. 
In this part of the country a ‘‘ blue of beer” 


means a certain quantity or measure, usually sup 
plied in a blue mug or jug. Only last month 
December), at the meeting of the watch com- 


mittee of this town, the inspector of weights and | 


measures reported that, owing to a recent decision 

f the High Court of Justice, it became necessary 
that the “ blue” measure used in 

yntinued. To allow of their gradually 

being done away with, and thus not seriously in- 

publicans, six months will be allowed 


he disc 


2 


nvVenience 


to elapse before the inspector can take action 
against the use of the “ blue.” 
ALFrep Cas. Jonas, 


“wansea, 


This expression is in common use amongst the 
miners of Glamorganshire. I have always been 
wader os in pressic yn that the term had reference | 
to the blue mug in = x the beer was originally 
served. Birkseck Terry. 


In a political tract entitled “ The True History 
oe ty Ireland, with some Account of her Sister 


ache of Britain, Printed for J. Robinson, at 


the Golden Lion in Ludgate Street, mpccuitt. 
1753),” the English are said to “ forget, they are 
ail so idle and debauched, such — ng and 
drinking rascals, and expensive in blew beer,” &c. 


A former correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ so long ago 
as September, 1850, required the de rivation of the 


term ; 3 bat no re ply has been given . his query. 
See 1 - ll, 247. Everarp Home Cotemay, 


Grorce Dowsine, Comepran (7" S. xi. 5).— 
The two-act comedy mentioned at this reference, 


the sale of beer | 


‘ Newmarket ; or, the Humours of the Turf,’ has 
been acted at Drury Lane, but what date I know 
not. Would some one furnish me with the date? 
His other plays, ‘The Parthian Exile’ and ‘ The 


Volunteers,’ have both been acted, the latter trifle 
having been produced at Covent Garden at the 
benefit of Mr Quick. W Davies 





*‘ Newmarket 


[ Humour he Turf,’ was played 
at Drury Lane, 


April 25, 177: Baddeley’s benefit, 
but was probably given eight or nine years earlier, 
Genest chronicles no representation of the other pieces 
you mention. 





Tennyson: ‘Tue Parncess’ (7® §. xi. 6).— 
Mr. S. E. Dawson, in his ‘Study of “ The Prin- 
(Montre al, 1882), bas the following note on 
this line :— 


cess 





“ Allusion is here ma to Russian customs in the 
seventeenth century. One was that the bride, on her 
wedding day, should present her husband, in token of 
submission, with a whip made by her own hands. 
Another wag, that on arriving at the nuptial chamber 
the bridegroom ordered the bride to pull off his boots, 
In one was a whip, in t ther trinket. If she 
pulled off the one with the whip first the groom gave 
her a slight blow. It is worthy of note that, according 
to Bracton, a wife is su/ ga, under the rod; and Black- 
stone says that moderate correction with a stick is 
lawful.’ 

De V. Paven-Payne. 


For contemporary evidence, or nearly such, see 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ xix. 


Epwarp H. Marsmati, M.A. 


Henry Francis Cary (7" §, x. 504).—I begin 
to think most people must find it a very difficult 
thing to copy an inscription correctly. For some 
years past I have spent a great deal of time in 
visiting the graves of notable persons, for the pur- 
pose of forming a collection of epitaphs, and seldom 
I had almost said never) have I found any printed 
copy which I happened to possess agree entirely 
with the inscription of which it was presumably 
intended to be a transcript. 
| Toe “obliging correspondent” of the Church 
| Times may or may not have copied Lamb’s epitaph 
| direct from the gravestone in Edmonton church- 
yard, but he has, without doubt, furnished the 
editor with an incorrect « py. The principal fault 
is the entire omission of the third line :— 
That rising 





ain forbid to flow. 

With this line in place, and with vein substituted 

for “ view” in the tenth line, the words agree with 

the copy I made on the occasion of my pilgrimage 

to the grave of Charles Lamb (see 7" S. ii. 329, 

394; 120, 393). Joun T. Pace, 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


“Jack AN Ares Bower” (7™ S, x. 127, 211, 
354).—I do not know if the following use of the 
term “ Jack an ape” has been noticed :— 

‘This morning my brother Tom brought me my 
jackanapes Coat with silver buttons, It rained this 


tear, with 7 
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morning......and it spoiled many a fine suit of clothes, gentleman?” (1* S. iii. 88.) Then follows an ex- 
| tract from the Patent Rolls (13 R. II., p. 1, m. 37, 


I was forced to walk all the morning in White Hall, net 
knowing how to get out because of the rain and I, it 
beginning to hold up, walked an hour or two in the 
Park,” —Pepys's ‘ Diary,’ July 5, 1660. 

He does not state that he wore the new coat that 
day, but on July 13 we find the entry, “ The first 
day I put on my black camlett coat with silver 
buttons.” The specific “ silver buttons” seems to 
identify the particular garment under different 
designations. I suppose camlet would be a cool 
garb for the heat of summer. A. Hatt. 


In Lyon’s ‘ Hist. Town and Port of Dover,’ 
vol. i. p. 19, in a list of the gates of that town, 
is given the following :— 

*“ Severus’s Gate.—This gate fronted Bench Street; 
and in the apartments over it the customer of the port 
anciently received the king's dues, Here was a place 
paved with stone, where the merchants used to meet, 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, to transact busi- 
ness, and in a course of time it was called Pennyless 
Bench.” 

Harpric Morpuyy. 


Lorp v. Gentieman (7 S, x. 468).—A some- 
what similar anecdote is told of Henry VIIL, 
Holbein, and a noble. The latter complained to 
the king of an affront done by Holbein, and went 
so far as to require nothing less than the painter’s 
life. “ Remember, my lord,” said the king, “‘I 
can, when I please, make seven lords of seven 
ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein of 
seven lords.” Where is this story first told? I 
came across it as an old friend only the other day 
in some periodical. H. G. GriFrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W, 


The king who expressed his inability to make a 
courtier a gentleman, though he might make him 
a lord, is not James I. of England, but Louis XL. 
(1461-1483) of France : 

“Le roy Louis XI. disoit qu'il annobliroit assez, mais 
n'estre en sa puissance faire un gentilhomme ; cela venant 
de trop loing et de rare vertu.’"—Noel Dufail, ‘ Contes 
d'Eutrapel,’ chap, vi. 

DNARGEL. 

See Selden’s ‘ Table-Talk,’ the saying being 
Selden’s own, not the king’s, “The king cannot 
make a gentleman of blood,” which is indubitably 
true, but narrows the application of the remark, 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


The story, as I have known it from childhood, 
was, that James I., being requested by his old 
nurse to make her son “a gentleman,” answered 
emphatically, “I’ll mak’ him a baronet gin ye like, 
luckie, but the de’il himsel’ couldna’ mak’ him a 
gentleman.” James I, was the first to create 
baronets (1611). Neue Mactacan, 


A. &. 


1 18). 


Prynne’s ‘Fourth Institutes,’ p. 68), in which 
occurs: ‘* Luy avons resceux en lestat de gentile 
homme, et luy fait esquier.” Ep. Manrsuatt. 


Compare Defoe’s ‘ Compleat English Gentleman’ 
(ed. Biilbring, 1890), p. 25:— 

“Well did King Charles II. say, he could make a 
knight, but could not make a gentleman. The King 
understood what went to that qualification, and that a 
title no more made a gentleman than the lyon’s skyn 
would make the ass a lyon,” 

C. E. Dose. 


Oxford. 


Pnysicians’ Prescrirtions, APOTHECARIES’ 
Comrounpine (7* S, x. 328, 453).—The following 
extracts from the Wardrobe Rolls carry the date 
for apothecaries in England a little further back :— 

**Ce sunt les p’ celes pofur| madame la Reyne 
q’ Odyn lespicer achata q’nt ele estoit malade a 
Westm’ le Mois de Novemb’ lan 7.”—Wardrobe 
Account, 20/15, Q.R. 

List of wages per day paid to the Queen’s 
housebold : ‘* Odino, apothecario Regine, 7 \d.”— 
Ib., 7 Edward IT., 20/13. 

Master Theobald, the Queen’s physician, receives 
fifteen pence per day. 

In another account the drugs, a pestle and 
mortar, knife, boxes “a mettre Jur oinements et 
lur emplatres,” &c., are delivered ‘* assurgiens 
Madame la Reyne.” —Jb., 20/13 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Firinec Cannon at Weppines (7* S. x. 445),— 

“ J’étais assis sous le vaste manteau d'une antique 
cheminée de cuisine, lorsque ds coups de pistolet, des 
hurlements de chiens, et les sons aigus de la cornemuse 
m’annoncérent l’approche des fiancés.”—George Sand, 
* La Mare au Diable,’ Appendice i, 
The italics are my own, of course. 

JoNaTHAN Bovcuier. 


Sir Cuartes Merepytu (7" S. x. 426).— 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities (edd. 1851 and 1890 
states that Sir Henry Meredyth was Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer 1634-68, and that Sir Charles 
Meredyth filled the same office 1674-87. In Burke's 
‘Peerage and Baronetage’ it is stated that Sir 

Robert Meredyth, of Greenhills, was a Privy 
Councillor in Ireland and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer before 1647, and Foster’s ‘ Baronetage’ 
adds that he had a son Sir Charles, knighted 
September 14, 1644, who died unmarried. It is 
possible that the Sir Henry of Haydn is the same 





There is another, ‘‘Can tue (Jueen make a | Castle, co, Armagh. 


person as the Sir Robert of Burke. I can trace no 
Sir Charles Meredyth as Chancellor about 1620-30. 
| The daughter about whom M. C. inquires may 
|have been ‘‘ Elinor Meredith of the City o 
| Dublin,” who married Joseph Foxall, and was 


P. is faithful to his query (6" S. iv. | grandmother of Jobn Foxall, born 1785, of Kileavy 


Burke (‘Landed Gentry,’ 


SS 2 me tet et 
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third edition) says that the above-named Joseph 
Foxall was son of Joseph Foxall, LL.D., by the 
Hon. Frances Seymour. Was this 


of Francis Seymour, first Lord C suougt 
Sioa. 


Travian Cities (7 §. x. 406, 511).—Mr 
Trottore wight add Brescia, “]’armata,” and 
Verona, “ La Degna,” to his list. 

Sr. Crain Bappe.ey. 

Disyer (7" §. x. 242, 353, 471).—The line is 
more exactly, — 

Septem horis dormire, sat est juvenique senique. 

“ Additions to the ‘ Schola Salerni’”’ in ‘Regimen | 
Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ by Sir Alex. Croke, Oxf. 
1830, p. 156. 
Hauteville House, Guernsey (supr., p. 353) :— 

Post coenam stabis aut passus mille meabis. 


Ib., p. 156. 
Ep. MarsHa.t. 
CaurcnwarRpDEens (7" §. x. 468). —For 


Government office” read (fice of the Local 
Government Board. @. Y. 


Ratecu or Rareicn (7" §S, x. 102, 345, 491). 
—Sir Walter’s wife signs her name “ E. Ralegh”; 
but I fear she is an authority of doubtful value, as 
will be shown by the orthography (sarcastically so 
called) of one sentence from her letters :-— 

“I only eay this [ of “ me Ladi Kelldare”]} that for the 
honor I beeare heer name, and the auncient a quantans 
of heer, I wish chee wold be as ambiticous to doo good, 


as chee is apted to the contrari,”"—Harl. MS. 360, fol. 9 . 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Prizst 1n Deacon’s OrnpErs(7" 5, x. 368, 478; 


xi. 31).—I doubt whether Mr. TROLLOP ge and Mr, 
Bovcuier have quite hit the mark yet. No doubt, 
broadly speaking, they are correct that a clergyman 
was called a priest. But was he not so called 


s daughter | 


There is here also the line at the|— 


used for pouring drink into barrels through a tun 
dish it is often called a lade gaun. A.J. M. has 
heard somewhere in Shropshire (he does not say 
where) a milk-pail spoken of as a gaun; but the 
term so applied was a misnomer. A milk-pail 
| holds much more than a gallon, therefore it is not 
| & gaun proper. 

It is well known how such terms drift from their 
primary signification, and acquire different mean- 
ings. I can illustrate this by instancing the transfer 
of a name from the vessel itself to its contents. A 
joram was originally a large dish; but because 
that which it held was a large quantity, a secondary 
a gradually superseded the first. I knew 
an old Northern woman who habitually spoke of 

‘a good joram” of broth, herb tea, &c., quite 
regardless whether it was made in a joram or any 
other utensil. R. E. D. 

Shrewsbury. 





CHartes Kean (7 §S. x. 506; xi. 35).—The 
| contemporary notices of Charles Kean’s death in 
| the Annual Register and Tilus trated L ondon New 8 
both state 1811 as the year of his birth, and also 
| mention that his appearance was in 1827, as young 
| Norval, a part very suitable to a boy of si xteen. 

| In B. W. Procter’s ‘Life of Edmund Kean’ it is 
| stated that he was married in 1808, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


‘Anovu Ben Apnem’ (7" §, xi. 26).—The pas- 
sage referred to will be _ in D’Herbelot’s 
* Bibliothé aque Orientale,’ vol. i. p. 105, and runs 
as follows : 

“On rapporte aussi de lvi qu’il vit en songe un Ange 
qui écrivoit; et que lui ayant demandé ce qu'il faisoit, 
cet Ange lui répondit: J ’écris les noms de ceux qui 
aiment sincerement Dieu, tels que sont Malek Ben 
Dindr, Thabet Al-Bendni, Aioub Al-Sakhtidni, Xe. 
Alors il dit 4 ! Ange: Ne suis-je point parmi ces gene 
Non, lui répondit l'Ange. Hé bien, repliqua-t-il, écrivez- 





as incumbent of the parish? Curates_ in 
the days spoken of were far less common than | 
now, especially in the North, and I suspect that | 
one ‘of them, far more a cleric at large, would | 
not have been spoken of as a priest. I once so 
spoke of myself in the bearing of a little girl of 
six. That young | Protestant gazed upon me 
solemnly, and said, “A pries st! Are you a: ! 
I thought there were no priests Jeft in England !” 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry, 


Worps 1x Worcestersnire Witts (7@ §. x. 
369, 473; xi. 17 ).—One paile and one gaune.— 
They who impugn Miss Jackson’s accuracy show 
much temerit y. A. J. M. will have to state a 


moi, je vous prie, pour l'amour d’eux en qualité d’'ami de 
ceux qui — Dieu. L’on sjouite que le méme Ange 
| lui revela bien-tot apres, qu'il avoit regu ordre de Dieu 
de le mettre a la téte de tous les autres. 
Epwarp M. Borraso. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Lorp Byrrow (7" §, xi. 27).—This appears to be 
a reissue of “The Works of Lord Byron, with his 
Letters and Journals and his Life. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq.,” which was published by Murray in 
1832-3. From the title-page I should suppose 
that Moore was the editor, and I see that this is 
the opinion held by Lowndes, who speaks of the 
volumes as “edited by T. Moore.” F. W. D. 





stronger case before he can prove that “for once 
she is wrong.” A gaun proper is a gallon pail ; it | 
invariably holds a gallon. It is a brewing utensil 
(not “implement ”), and has various uses in the | 
Process—pouring, measuring, &c. When it is| 


In the advertisement to my copy of ‘ The Com- 
plete Works of Lord Byron,’ published in 1 vol. in 
Paris in 1837 by A. & W. Galignani & Co.— 
| the most complete and perfect edition,” we are 
told, “of the works of Lord Byron ever admitted 
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to the attention of the public, not excepting the 
last published in London in 17 vols,”—the addi- 


tional illustrations are marked with the initials 
“ P_E.” (Paris Editor), while those from the Lon- 
don edition are marked “L.E.” (London Editor). 
The letter “E.” appended to the notes in Mr. 


Dees’s copy would seem to mean “ Editor.” No 
joubt Mr. Murray could supply the name. 
Harotp Maret, Col. 
The editor of ‘ Byron’s Life and Works’ alluded 
to by Mr. R. R. Dees was none other than Thomas 
Moore. The dates of the edition (17 vols.) in my 
possession are 1832 and 1833. I believe it was 
Murray’s original intention to publish the ‘ Life and 
Works’ in fourteen volumes (see title-page). 
W. W, Davies. 


Lisburn, Belfast. 


‘To RENEGE” (7 S, xi. 5).—This word would 
still seem to be in use in Gloucestershire, vide 
English Dialect S ciety, Series C, No. 61, 1890, 
** Glossary of Dialect and Archaic Words used in 
the County of Gloucester. J. D. Robertson,” s. v. 
** Reneague, vb. =to renounce a { Hund, of 
Berk.| |Phelps],’ and a second quotation from 
Shakespeare is given : 


joo, 


Such smiling rogues as these — 
Renege,* affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 
With every gale and vary of the 


ir masters, 
King Lear,’ I. ii, 
Halliwell also has it, s.v. “To deny, renounce,” 
“* Shall I renege I made them?” (* Mirrour for 
Magistrates,’ p. 113). In Davies’s ‘ Supplementary 
English Glossary,’ ‘‘ Reneger, denier, renegade.” 
** Modern Jtenegers, Separates, and Apostates 
‘Gauden, ‘Tears of the Church,’ p. Also 
given in the above sense as a verb by Coles and 
Ash ; in ‘Glosso. Angl.,’ Nov., 1719, it is noted, 
“Reneque” [Fr.]=to revoke, or not follow 
suit at cards; and Maybew and Skeat, in their 
Concise Dictionary of Middle English,’ s. v. 
“ Reneye,’=to deny, reject, abandon, with refer- 
ences, E. C. Hutme. 
18, Philbeach Gardens. 


8 


” 


o4 


8. 


Possibly the reporter for the Daily Telegraph, in 
using the form renaiged, might have had in mind 
the use of the word in this form by the colliers of 
a part of Lanarkshire to signify a revoke at cards. 
[ should like to hear if any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’ knows of its use in another part of the 
kingdom. J. Curnpert Wetca, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 

There can be no doubt that the word used by 
Mr. Parnell was a term taken from a game of 
cards well known in Ireland as “‘ spoil five,” or its 
congener “ forty-five.” In each of these games the 
highest card is the five of trumps, the next the 
ikaave of tramps, and the next the ace of hearts 





* In the Folios revenge. 





(which is always a trump card, no matter what are 
trumps). When trumps are led the suit must be 
followed, except that the three cards above men- 
tioned may be renaged, that is, kept back from 
following a lower trump. That is, the ace of 
hearts may be renaged trom any ordinary trump, 
so the knave of trumps may be renaged from any 
but the five of tramps, and the five of trumps 
may be renaged at any time. 

The word is in common use in many parts of 
Ireland. I have never seen it in print, but pro- 
bably the Standard reporter made the best bit in 
renagued. C. } 


Whatever the etymology of the word may be— 
and I believe it to be what G. A. S. asserts, and 
probably a verbal form of renegade—its use is 
still common in Ireland among all classes. The 
Englishman “ revokes” and the Irishman “reneges” 
at cards. When Mr. Parnell used the latter word 
he knew that it exactly conveyed the meaning he 
desired to an audience of whom five-sixths were 
probably card players. It is peculiar, however, 
| that the word is confined to Ireland. It has a 
suspiciously Celtic sound, and a further examina- 
tion might perhaps show that its origin is quite 
different from what we suppose. 

G. M. Geraury. 





Hampton Wick, 


Way-wiser (7" S, x. 386, 453).—This mathe- 
matical instrument is alluded to by Evelyn, in his 
‘ Diary,’ Aug. 6, 1655 :— 

“T went to see Col. Blount, who showed me the appli- 
cation of the j-wiser toa coach, exactly measuring the 
miles, and showing them by an index as we went on,” 
In Phillips’s ‘ New World of Words,’ ed. 1720, 
there is also :— 

“ Way-wi (for a Pocket), a Movement like a Watch, 
to count one’s Steps or Paces, in order to know how far 
he walks in a day.” 





This I suppose is the original of the modern pedo 
meter. It is stated in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates’ that odometers are said to have been known 
in the fifteenth century. 
F. C. 
Famity or Poorer (7 §, x. 389).— Your corre- 
spondent will probably be able to get information 
from a member of the Pole family who is a bar- 
rister residing at Madura in the Madras pre- 
sidency. His initial will be found in the ‘Law 
List.’ Frank Penny, Madras Chaplain. 


3IRKBECK TERRY. 





Hvucues or Cuvurcn Stretton (7" §, x. 408). 
—lI presume GenzaLocist has seen the pedigree 
|given in Harl. MS. 1396, ending in “ Thomas 

Hughes, who sold his lands in Stretton.” A branch 
\of this family ends in “ Elizabeth Higgins,” 4 
daughter of ‘‘ Wm. Hughes.” The arms in this 
| pedigree are given as ‘Sa. three cranes’ heads 
| erased arg.” This pedigree appears to be almost 
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the same as that given in Harl. MS. 1241, but 
the name in this latter is spelt Higgins only. 
A great many families of this name are recorded 
in the Visitations of Salop, and they are most con- 
fusing. 
same pedigree, being sometimes Higgons, Higons, 
Higen, Higgins, and Hugons. 

ln the Boycote family the arms are given as 
Quarterly, Vert, three cranes’ heads erased arg., 
with Arg.. a chevron betwixt three lobsters’ claws 
sa. for Hugons. In Harl. MS. 6172 
Higons, son of Thomas Higgons, of Cotton Hall, 
is given for arms Arg., a fesse sa. betwixt three 
lobster claws sa. This Robert Higons married 
Alicia, daughter to Wm. Hughes. G. H 


In the pedigree of ‘“‘ Hughes, alias Higgins, of 
Stretton 
the following entry :—“ Hugh Higgins de Church 
Stretton in Com. Salopize Cogno’i’atus Hugh with 
the Jack.” Can Gerneatocist tell me the mean- 
ing of this cognomen ? GUALTERULUS, 


AUTHORS OF 
469, 519).— 


Qvorations Wantep (7 S. x. 
As in emooth oil, &e, 
Compare the following lines :— 
Satire should, like a polished razor, keen 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 
Thine is an oyster knife, that hacks and hews; 
The rage but not the talent to abuse. 
Verses, addressed to the Imitator of the First 
Satire of the Second Book of Horace (Lady 
W. Montagu’s * Works,’ v, 17 
This answer to Pope is eaid to have been the joint com- 


position of Lady M. W. Montegu and Lord Hervey. I 
a Young's satire was published first, and the idea 
vould appear to be borrowed from him. G. F. 8. E. 
(7 S. x. 508.) 

‘The water that has passed the mill. 

** Acqua pareata non macina pill” is a proverb in every- 
day se in Italy. R. Busk. 
Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Vikin, s of Western Christend: A.p, 789 to A.D. 


SSS By C. F. Keary, M.A, F.S '(Fis sher Unwin.) 
Mr. Keary has written an ambitious and an erudite 
work. Behind his aim at depicting those consecutive 
waves of Viking conquest which flooded all Western 
Europe, and that Furor Normannorum—chief, perbaps, 
among the evils which eank into the heart of the peasant 
and the worker, giving popular literature for very many 
centuries its tone of unutterable sadness—is the desire to 
show the closing fight between heathendom and Chiris- 


tianity. In whichever aspect his volume is considered, 
it extorts in an equal degree our admiration. Excep- 
tionally well informed are the echolars who bave an 


proximate idea of the extent of Viking ravage. Still 
deeper students are they who add to a knowledge « J the 


fate of the dynasty of Charlemagne a grasp of the signi- 
ficance of the religious problems fought out in the ninth 
century. 

To Englishmen the c nquest all but effected by the 
Danes in the period named, and curried to its conc 


’ (Visitation of Shropshire, 1623) occurs | 


The spelling of tbe name is varied in the | 


R ybert | 





in a later century, makes, perhaps, most direct appeal. 

This history is, however, less sad than that of the prac- 

tical destruction of the highly developed ( hrietianity of 
Ireland, and lees picturesque than tliat of the constant 
and terrible ravage of Europe from the Elbe to the 
Garonne. Not that the Viking inundation was confined 
to such limits. We find these relentless conquerors 
passing the Pillars of Hercules, arriving at Marseilles, 
railing up the Rhone to Valence, and meditating, and all 
but attempting, a further conquest of Rome. In the 
ascents, however, of the Scheldt, the Seine, the Loire, 
and other rivers of the Western mainland, what is most 
stirring and most edifying is found. It is, of course, the 
old tale—internal diesension paving the way to foreign 
conquest. Kings and princelings, in a mad rage for 
territorial possession, grasp at each other's throats, while 
the prize for which they fight is wrecked and devastated 
by a joint enemy. Spasmodic efforts to shake off the 
foreign invader are useless in the case of foes £0 perti- 

nacious as the Vikings, and so ignorant when they are 
beaten. Suse submission is followed by the attem] t to 
buy off the invaders, who retire, to return the next 
srenson with augmented forces, to extract a further 
tribute ; or who, laughing at treaties before the ink is 
dry, use the period of truce to surprire and massacre 
their foes, or to enter the beleaguered city. Sometimes 
even, worst of all, one party in a civil war calls in the 
heathen invaders to aid him in his fratricidal war, and 
then, his purpose effected, has to pour the results of con- 
quest into an insatiable maw. Christianity itself faile, 
and Christian knights join the heathen, and take part in 
their raids, Of the sieges of Paris, of the incursions 
extending to places so central as Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Rheims, of the constant destruction of the richest 
shrines, and of the murder of the monks, Mr. Keary 
gives a wonderfully vivid picture. Underneath all thie, 
however —while it seems at times as if Christianity, beset 
by Saracens on the one hand and by the Norsemen on 
the other, to say nothing of the perpetual menace in the 
East—muset succumb, he shows the gradual eapping of 
heathendom, and the assertion of the religion by which 
the conquerors were to be finally subjugated. Certain 
sacraments of the Church were accepted as a means of 
furthering aggression. Bapt'sm was easily received, and 
too often signified little. The heathen, however, grew 
in the end afraid of ceriain rites, assigning to them a 
mystical significance. Still the leaven was working and 
changing, surely if slowly, the character of Northern 
invasion, until, in the following centuries, its nature was 
wholly different, and the conquerors once more found 
imported upon themselves the religion of the conquered. 
The most valuable and significant portion of the work 
mean time, consisting of the opening chapters, descrip- 
tive of the “* Creed of Heathendom,” is that with which 
we are unable to deal. Space, indeed, forbids anything 
approximate to an attempt to show the full significance 
of Mr. Keary’s book. Asa contribution to scholarship 
it puts in high claims, and it is as pleasant to read as it 
is valuable. A map of Europe in the ninth century 

showing the range of Viking disturbance, tables, genea- 
logical and chronological, and an index add to its utility. 


Transactions of the 
Archeological Socvety. 
Clarke & Hodgson.) 

Tue part now before us fully maintaine the interest 

attaching to those of its predecessors which have from 

time to time reached us. An elaborate paper on the 

‘Early History of the Family of Bainbrigge’ is contri- 

buted by the Rev. J. H. Bainbrigge, and gives evidence 

of much careful search into the pre-Visitation records of 


Leicestershire Architectural and 
fol, Vil. Part II. (Leicester, 


clusion | the name and the history of the Cardinal of 8, Praxedee, 
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[7° S. XI. Jaw. 24, 








who made it famous temp. Henry VIII. The ‘ Accounts 
of the Churchwardens of St. Mary’s, Le icester r, are of 
value both in themselves and as correcting a slip of 
Nic} who gives some extracts, attributing them to 
St, Martin We notice here, as, we believe, eleewhere 
the Journal, the peculiar form ‘“‘c’stelmes day” 
(p. 155), which we suppose either to stand for Christ- 
mus or to be a misreading or miewriting for Candlemas, 
It precedes an entry “in Ey ’ which, 
for the absence of the 
must indicate the Epiphat y, and tl 
be an argument in favour of Ch ristmae. The value of 
such records as are brought before us in the ‘ Extracts 
from the Marriage Bonds of Leicestershire’ makes us 
w that the Rev. A. Tr lox e and the litor of the 
Ji ut could see their way to print the whole. The 
account which Mr. Trollope gives of the present condi- 
tion of the originals, many of which “ hardly bear touch- 
ing,” seems to render the printing of the whole a matter 
of the highest importance ‘and of the most urgent neces- 
sity. Cavendish, Chester, Burdett, Herrick—such are 
some of the names of interest that meet the eye in 
ancing through Mr. Trollope’s ‘ Extracts.’ They are 

t “elegant extracts the 
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World of Se cts Chemistry, 
, Physiol 


Elliot Steel, M.A., 


ce, including the Sul 
1, Magn Elect , Botan 
Astronomy, and Wee y By R. 
F R.G.8,, F.C.S, (Methuen & Co.) 
Tue bill of fare in this littie work of 239 pages is, as 
will be seen, large. Still the author has succeeded in 
putting together a considerable amount of intere ating | 
and generally accurate information on the scientific sub- 
jects of which he treats, and we think it will be found a 
useful compendium for those for whom it is designed. 


By 


{, Sour etism, cil 


0 


The Author's Man Percy Russell. (Digby & 
Long 
Tue literary aspirant will find in this volume many 
useful hints and much valuable information. It is pro- 
bable that the man who is destined to succeed in enney 
work has unconsciously fitted himself for the task and 
picked up the necessary qualifications. What in regard to 
authorship can be taught is pleasantly conveyed by Mr 
Russell, and some of his later chapters are instructive. We 
some apparent errors of no great importance. Where 
Russell get the spelling “ Fortesque " for For- 
Surely the closing words of “ The former press 
g the least pretenti * should be “the less preten- 
On the page following this passage Milton is 
with error in a quotation which itself an 


, no? 
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error 


Le L u for 
und ably iMestrated artic ‘ Physic logie « 
Very effective are the innumerable typ 
introduced, after the fashion employed by M 
* L’Eventail,’ in the body of the text. M. B. H, 
yn, who claims to be the reader in ordinary to the 
subscribers to Le Livre—we should rather say, taster in 
orJinary—describes current literature in s Ktrennes 
lun Bibliographe,’ ‘ Autour des Enchére 
account of a very rare last-ce —? product saved from 
m by Louis XV. and now coming again 
An illustration entitled ‘ La Lec- 
A ig very quaint and curious, 
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first number appears of the Econom 
iarterly organ of the Oxford University branch of 
iristian Social Union. It has an “ In Memoriam 
at friend Thorold Rogers, Per- 
t, are the publishers. 
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Mr. James Fawy, 
**T observe that in 
make reference to 


of Queen's Road, Bristol, writes :— 
your number for January 17 you 

the death of my late partner, Mr. 
Thomas Kerslake, with whom I have been connected 
for the last fifty years. I have preserved many of his 
early catalogues, and shall be happy to show them to 
any of your correspondents, I have also preserved cut- 
tings from‘ N. & Q.’ of March 10, 1866, in which you 
then announced his death ; also his r reply, May 12, 1866, 


proper mark of contraction, | * that that event is for the present postponed.’ ” 


On Wednesday, January 28, a paper on Dr. Samuel 
Parr will be read before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture by Mr. Arthur Benson, M.A., F.R.S.L., at the 
Society's new rooma, 20, Hanover Square, 


- . 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy ail communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply | ye written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address aa he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Lora.— 
Pansy, pink, 
Pansy stre aked 
Are not these lines a recollection of Milton 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet 
The glowing violet. * Lycidas,’ 144-5. 
G. C. 8. (* Winifreda’)—This poem is anonymous. 
It first appeared in a volume of‘ Miscellaneous Poems 
by Several Hands,’ published by D(avid) Lewis in 1726, 
Svo. Thence it was taken by Bishop Percy for his 
* Reliques,’ and is No. 13, book iii., fourth edition. It is 
said to be a translation “from the ancient British lan- 
guage.” 
J. A, « 


sweet violet, 
and veined with jet, &c. 


J .— 
True as the dial to the sun 
Although it be not shined upon. 
* Hudibras,’ canto ii. 11, 
‘List of Books on Secretarial Duties in 
with Public Companies, and especially 
We know of none. Some correspondent 
formed 
**Tis a very good world that we live in,’ 
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, | 
Uzanne in | 
Gaus- | 


gives an | 


ip of the epigram beginning with 
S. i. and remaips unanswered, 


Maistre 


—The authors! 
s line was asked 1° 
TWELL (“ Xavier de 


ke ) 
).—See ante, 


E. M. W. (‘ 
kins ).—See * N, 


‘Origin of the Nickname of Tommy At- 
Q.,’ 6% 8. viii, 469, 5: 
CeLer ET AuDAX (“ Fabian Society ’ 
| society founded a few years ago. 
] Baker (‘* Charwoman 
or turn. See ‘New Eo 

| NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
| Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Uffice, 22 

Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exceptior 
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